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and corrections, and new mistakes, in the several Sugar Bills of 
the session. He showed that Ministers had consumed time by 
yroposing measures which they had not been able to carry, and 
y raising discussions that were irrelevant, supererogatory, or 
founded on fiction; and he convicted them, in short, of so grossly 
mismanaging the conduct of Parliament as to have been the real 
authors of all the vain talk, the delay, the frustration. Lord 
John Russell's reply was cunning for its purpose, that of divert- 
ing the attention of the House; but it was no answer. He 
showed that Ministers had carried some measures, and had ob- 


853 | tained the sanction of the House for others; that itis not, by 
‘3 | prescription, the duty of Ministers to originate measures; and 
836 | that even if it were, Ministers have been too busy with their ad- 
| ministrative functions, in successfully preserving 


eace abroad 


and at home, to attend so much to legislation. Mr. Disraeli 


~ | having alluded to party, Lord John twitted him and his compa- 


nions with not ene | able to get 4 an effective opposition. And 
the Premier signalized himself by reiterating his discovery, 
that greater selectness and conciseness would improve the elo- 


THOUGH the first day of partridge-shooting is past, the day of quence of Members. But he could not muster an effective an- 


rorogation for Parliament is not yet. The Commons, however, 
es about finished their dreary work; while the Lords have 
continued grinding away at legislation to complete the needful 
bills before the final hour. 

The second reading of the newest Sugar Bill in the Upper 
House afforded an opportunity for Lord Grey to air his West In- 

dian crotchets. He once more imputed the distress of the colo- 
nists all to their own want of knowing how to carry on their own 
business—again played the part of the boy “teaching his grand- 
mother to suck eggs”; gloritied a fulfilled prediction of his own 
that wages would fall, without mentioning the bad trade that 
made them fall; reproached Guiana with having higher wages 
than Barbados, well knowing that the proportion is regulated by 
the population; with estincking, unblushing confidence, against 
evidence the clearest and experience the newest, declared that 
“the existing state of things was full of hope for the future”; and 
affably cautioned the West Indians against agitation—as that is 
not the way, he said, to alter the policy to which Parliament is 
‘irrevocably pledged,” from which it “never would depart.” 
Lord Denman maliciously reminded Lord Grey, that the bill of 
1846 was to be a final measure, “ irrevocable,” and so forth; but 
that its eternity had only lasted two years and a half. How- 
ever, no effective opposition remained in the Upper House; and 
Lord Grey might have carried any measure, or any number of 
them, on grounds of oe kind, or all kinds. 

In the House of Lords has turned up a bill to deal with Con- 
tagious Diseases and Public Nuisances; a continuance bill, we 
believe, enlarged, so as to eke out the imperfect legislation of the 
Public Health Bill. 

The Commons have been spending more words on the Diplo- 
matic Relations with Rome Bill; the “ principle” of which cer- 
tain Members have thought fit io discuss on every possible 
occasion. This is one fertile source of the delays which are the 
opprobrium of the present session—that Members will not be con- 
tent to accept a decision as such, but must reopen every question 
to the very “ principle,” every time it is mentioned ; so that there 
can be no progress in the discussion. 

The bill to authorize Sir Charles Wood’s loan of two millions 
has been very properly challenged by Mr. Hume; who objects to 
the mode of meeting a deficiency by adding to the perpetual debt. 
No addition should be made to the public debt except in the shape 
of terminable annuities. But there is something very absurd in 
requiring a loan at all for so paltry an amount: it would be better 
to let it stand over till next year, and deal with it then ourselves, 
rather than to adopt a course which, under the pretence of a pre- 
sent settlement of the matter, really hands it over to posterity. 

Mr. Disracli has assumed the mantle of Lord Lyndhurst, and 
has treated the House to a review of the long barren session. 
By way of text for his senatorial sermon, he took a paragraph 
about the white-bait dinner from a Sunday paper which affects to 
be officially informed: he chose this text because it enabled him 
to impute to Ministers the complaint that there is “too much 


discussion” in Parliament, and that the forms of the Commons | 


are too obstructive; and he endeavoured to show that while 
neither the House nor independent Members were answerable, 
Ministers themselves were answerable for the hinderance. Mr. 
Disraeli made a most effective array of charges against his 
favourite foes. He marshalled and compared the “ four budgets” 
with which Ministers amused the House from February to Au- 
gust ; he traced the vicissitudes of their legislation touching cor- 
rupt boroughs, from the nineteen irregular and preliminary dis- 
cussions on writs, to the third bill, which on the hint of Lord 
Deaman was withdrawn ; he revived the innumerable mistakes, 
[Latest Epition.] 


swer: he cannot restore the lost bills or the lost time of the House, 
nor prevent the endless session from being recorded as one of the 
most barren in the annals of Parliament. 





A quiet that had become unusual prevails in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. In London, the trials for sedition proceed 
without much interest; while the places of late devoted to coun- 
cils of Chartist and Confederate agitators are closed one after 
another. In Ireland, events have given place to retrospective 
gleanings about the suppressed rebel! oa, tales of straggling con- 
spirators who have escaped, and prospective gossip about the 
Premier’s promised visit. There is no action to report, except in 
the past or the future. Even the anxiety about the harvest has 
mitigated ; for the reports are not so bad as they were at first, 
and the certainty induced by the expiration of the corn-duty next 
February, cannot fail to till our ports at least as full as they were 
in 1846, when the free — of England became the dépot for all 
Europe and an exhaustless storehouse for oursel ves. 





Quiet also suspends the warlike commotion abroad. Even in 
Paris, although that capital is still possessed by an army of re- 
gular troops and by the half-trained Garde Mobile, there is a 
quiet as welcome as the briefest lull to the mariner in the equi- 
noctial gales. Three of the leading men most impugned by the 
report of the Committee on the insurrections have made defen- 


| sive speeches in the National Assembly—Ledru-Rollin, Louis 


Blanc, and Caussidiére. Ledru-Rollin was violent but not im- 
pressive, bold but not imposing ; while he disclaimed the Red Re- 
— he threatened his antagonists with civil war. Altogether, 

e made an exhibition that raises the question how one so defi- 
cient in real ability came to be placed in a position so prominent f 
The answer is, that men are eager to trust those who are bold 
and confident. Louis Blanc made a general disclaimer of all 
that was imputed to him as culpable, including the national 
worksho)s and certain dangerous phrases that he uttered at the 





Luxembourg ; he defended Socialism and himself; but he failed 
to impress the Assembly, less, perhaps, through the improbability 


| than the feebleness of bis address. The able political writer has 


j}and June. 


finally proved himself incapable of political action—not for want 
of spirit, but for want of weight and strength in material things. 
Caussidiére was rough, homely, and incoherent: he boasted his 
cosmopolite effurts to reconcile the indigenous hackney-coachmea 
with their alien fellows, disclaimed Sobrier, and vituperated 
Chenu. 

In the midst of the discussion, the Procureur-Geéeneéral demanded 
leave to prosecute Louis Blane for his share in the insurrection 
of May, Caussidiére for his share in the insurrections of May 
The Assem)ly sanctioned the prosecutions for the 
insurrections of May, but refused for the June affair. Why, 
since the evidence was equally clear? First, because the actors 
in the May affair would come before the ordinary tribunals, those 
in the June affair before courts-martial. Secondly, we suspect, 
because complicity in the last insurrection was more extended 
and formidable: the former was more like a partial mutiny, the 


| latter more like civil war; and the revolutionary Assem ly shrank 


from keeping up or renewing a contest in which the boundary 


| between friends and fues is very ill detined, and perhaps divides 


the Chamber but too equaily. Thetwo gentlemen arraigned have, 
as the parting visiter says of himself in the polite language of 
Italy, “taken off the inconvenience,” by taking themselves off— 
they have fled. 

Meanwhile, General Cavaignac, according to a semi-authentic 
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statement, has deemed it expedient to make a declaration against 
reactionary attempts ; adeclaration which gives colour to rumours 
that have reached London, of a secret movement in favour of 
“ Henry the Fifth.” 


A word or two about affairs in more distant quarters. 

Reports as to the state of the Italian negotiations are contra- 
dictory. According to some, Austria will accept the mediation 
of France and Great Britain, if a direct arrangement between 
Radetzky and King Charles Albert be not amicably settled. 
According to others, there is some hesitation in Vienna to accept 
the mediation of revolutionary France, and the army of the Re- 
public has had orders to cross the Alps. An insult to the Go- 
vernment at Paris would unite France to avenge it, and looks too 
impolitic to be probable; though the attitude of the French 
Government does grow threatening. Indeed, shuffling ought 
not to be permitted. Austria ought to be called upon to take 
one course or another. 

The armistice of Schleswig-Holstein, so much debated and so 
precarious, has been renewed with a chance of final settlement. 

The victories won by Lieutenant Edwardes against the contu- 
macious Moolraj of Moultan are contirmed by the week’s mail: 
the Native insurgents fought with obstinacy and effect, but per- 
haps only suffered the more signally and fatally. 

he accounts from the United States teem with Anti- Anglican 
rubbish from Irish Yankees: a very nest of Emmetts has been 
raked up, and the threats of subverting the power of England are 
terrible. It might be advantageous to some of these gentlemen 
to be told how certain Yankee sympathizers who ventured into 
Ireland lie under arrest. By the by, those same sympathizers 
would be released under any “amnesty,”—a point to be con- 
sidered, if there is a shadow of truth in the reports of so absurd a 
measure. 
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Webates and YBroceedings in Iarliament. 
SUGAR-DUTIES. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Earl Grey moved the second read- 
ing of the Sugar-duties Bill. 

Having on a former occasion hazarded some predictions, he took this opportu 
hity to bring forward proof that his predictions had been fulfilled. Though the 
distress in the West Indies was still extremely severe, yet the despatches from 
some of the Colonies state the opinions of Governors that the worst time is past. 
Wages have fallen—singularly, they have fallen least where they were before high- 
est; and the cost of production has been largely reduced. Governor Light and 
Governor Lord Harris and the Governor of Antigua give abundant testimony of a 
rising spirit of enterprise, previously unknown in the West Indian Colonies. 
Lord Grey quoted returns showing the increased production of Guiana in the pre- 
sent year. ‘The transition to a better and a healthier state of things might be at- 
tended, and unfortunately was attended, with no small pressure and distress; still 
he believed that the change bore in it the seeds of prosperity and well grounded 
a for the future. 

ut if this was his opinion, he might be asked on what grounds he justified 
the present bill? The object of that bill was to extend to a longer period, and 
grant to a greater extent, the protection and privileges accorded by the bill of 
1846 to the British Sugar-growing Colonies; and the grounds on which he thought 
such a measure justifiable were these. In the first place, there existed amongst 
the sugar-growers a panic, which, if not checked, must lead to the most disastrous 
results. His own opinion was that this panic was a groundless one; but the 
plant. rs had been so long taught to rely on protection, that he could not be sur- 
rised at their considering the withdrawal of that protection as equivalent to ruin. 
esides, it was now confessed on all hands that the amount of advantage intended 
by the act of 1846 to be conferred on the colonists had not as yet been fully or 
practically realized. This measure, while it conferred considerable advantages 
upon the British producer, he felt confident would not have an injurious effect 
upon the revenue. Among the measures introduced for the benefit of the planter, 
were the reduction of the differential duty upon ram, and a loan of 500,0000. 
He could have wished that this aid were larger; but the financial difficulties of 
the country rendered a larger loan an impossibility. 

In conclusion, Lord Grey would offer one word of warning to the colonists— 
they should be careful not to aggravate their present difficulties by following the 
illegal advice tendered them from certain quarters. If they were persuaded to 

ve recourse to rash proceedings in the vain hope of inducing Parliament to alter 








that policy which it had adopted, they would only increase the present distress by 
preventing the influx of capital. They were blind observers of passing events, 
and the settled current of public opinion in this country, who could for a moment 
believe that those proceedings could have the effect of inducing Parliament to 
alter that policy which it had adopted, to which the intelligence of the country 
was finally and irrevocably pledged, and which he was convinced would never be 
departed trom. 

Lord RepEspALe, though he would not oppose the bill, protested against 
the late introduction of the measure: this custom was increasing, and he 
therefore again protested. ‘The Earl of GRANVILLE recalled to mind, as 
an excuse, the protracted debates in the other House. The Duke of 
ARGYLE noted that Lord Grey's speech mae no allusion to the slave 
trade. He was no Protectionist; and if he wished the system to endure in 
the West Indies, it was that every means, direct and indirect, might be 
used to exterminate the slave-trade. Earl Sr. Vincent contended that 
free labour could never compete with slave labour. 

Lord DenMAN made a speech on matters chiefly personal. 

It had been supposed that be had a personal interest in this matter, because 
one who was dear to him was largely engaged in it. On that subject he was ut- | 
terly indifferent; his professional reputation might take care of itself. It had been 
said that he was a leading member of the Anti-Slavery Society. It so happened 
that he never was a member of the Anti-Slavery Society; he never even subscribed 
to it, he never attended their councils. ‘“ A very formidable attack has been made 
upon me by a newspaper of high reputation and great name, and which is sup- 

sed to have lately passed into the care of a noble Earl, a person of great and 

igh talents and attainmenis, and connected with a still more important persop- 
age, and also with a member of the Committee which inquired into the slave 
trade; and the proceedings of the Committee are in some uegree detailed in the | 
newspaper, the Morning Chronicle. Therefore I feel anxious as to what your | 
Lordships may think of this, 1 am accused of injustice and illiberality under | 
the mask of justice and humanity, and even of calumny. The calumny is, that 





a slave-trader; who states himself to be the worst man on the face of the earth— 
the 
the 


made strong observations on the evidence of Dr. Clitle, who states himself to be | 


anaery criminal—condemned by the laws of three countries in Europe, and 
ws of the country in which he was born. I believe what he contesses, but I | 


do not believe what he states in his own favour. I do not know that he has 
to be a trader: he expresses that he was a slave-owner, but that he abstained 
from motives of h ity, and b he was so shocked at the horrors which 
were committed that his delicate nerves would no longer allow him to proceed in 
it. Have I no right to examine the history of a witness who comes to offer vo- 
luntary evidence before a Committee as to his former conduct? Am I not to 
judge from his own story whether he is entitled to be believed? He declines on 
two or three occasions to enter into some particulars which the Committee ask 
He says, ‘1 have told you I should lead an uncomfortable life in the country to 
which I am going, cal you will be spending more money in your efforts to put 
down the slave-trade.’ He seems to have some secret; but this he does not tell 
because he is afraid we shall spend our money. I am asked, ‘ Would you not, as a 
judge, hear the evidence of a person who has ceased to be a thief ?’—I would hear 
the evidence of any man; but if he offered me counsel as to how I should su 
press crimes in which he had himself been engaged, and he should let them 
carried on to an extent in which a person was tempted by high profits to pursue 
— I should know whether I was dealing with one who had those profits in 
is eye.” 

Lord Denman turned to the general topic. Look at the next six or eight years: 
there would be a great glut, a great demand of slaves, and subse uently an 
insurrection of those slaves, and a massacre of all the White proprietors. Who could 
contemplate that without horror? After all, would it abolish slavery? The slaves 
consisted of various nations, and were often in a state of absolute hostility to one 
another. The massacre would not be confined to the Whites; it would be the 
destruction of all. 

The second reading of the bill was carried without division. 


RELIEF FOR THE SuGAR COLONIES. 


In the House of Commons, on Monday, when the second reading of the 
West India Colonies and Mauritius Bill came on, Lord GkorGr Bentinck 
suggested that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should take fuller powers, 
and enable himself to make advances on the coming crops. 

In a period of difficulty Mr. Pitt advanced 5,000,0002. on the credit of mercan- 
tile operations undertaken, and thereby saved the falling manufactures of the 
country. If cultivation in the Sugar Colonies be discontinued, prices will be 
enormously enhanced, especially should any revolt of the slaves in Cuba occur. 

The Cuancecior of the ExcuequerR admitted the weight of what 
Lord George suggested, but did not apprehend the dangers he proposed to 
avert. 

The provisions of the bill had been framed after communication with Members 
of that House, and others who were well acquainted with the situation of the Co- 
lonies, and the sentiments of the West Indian body. It was not proposed to as- 
sist the cultivation of particular estates, but to assist in the construction of rail- 
roads, and carrying on operations of drainage, or any other works from which the 
public of the colony generally would derive benefit. That course had the advan- 
tage of leaving the funds and resources of individuals disposable for the cultiva- 
tion of their own estates; of the measures to be taken for improving which, they 
must be the best judges. 

Mr. Hume reiterated his demand of remedies for Colonial distress; or else 
that Government should cease its system of meddling interference. 

In Prince Edward’s Island, a majority of the Assembly were hostile to the 
Council; yet any change in the composition of the latter body was denied them. 
What course would Government adopt if Guiana should refuse, as Mr. Hume 
confidently believed they would, to vote any money for the colonial establishment ? 
The year before last, the taxation of that colony was one-third of the whole pro- 
duce; in the proportion of 1,000,0001. to 3,000,0002. 

Mr. BarKLy said, there was every reason to believe that more than one 
colony would refuse further supplies, and that the state of the Colonies 
would be reduced to a mass of confusion. 

Mr. Hawes replied to the question with regard to the course Govern- 
ment would take if several colonies refuse to pay the salaries of public 
officers. 

It would be their duty to act when the time came for the protection of those 
who had a fair claim on the justice of the Mother-country. He did not think 
that Jamaica or Guiana would act in a manner that would be deficient in good 
faith. So long as the Colonial Legislatures acted calmly and fairly with a view 
to the advantage of the colony and the interests of individuals whose claims were 
involved, there would be no indisposition on the part of his noble friend to entertain 
their proposals; but if sweeping, ill considered reductions were made, then the 
Secretary of State would be bound in duty to remonstrate. In the case of Guiana, 
it could not be said that the constitution of that colony was such as to command 
entire confidence on the part either of the colony or the Home Government; and 
therefore he demurred to taking the decision which might be come to by the Le- 
gislature as conclusive in reference to every matter in dispute. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Excise Grievances OF Home DistILiers. 

On Monday, on the motion to go into Committee on the British Spirits 
Warehousing Bill, Mr. Morgan Joun O'CONNELL, in the absence of Mr. 
Moffat, moved an instruction to the Committee, with a view to extend the 
provisions of the bill “so far as to apply to spirits distilled in the United 
Kingdom the privileges at present enjoyed by the owners of Foreign and 
Colonial spirits, in respect of the mode and time of levying the duties 
chargeable thereon.” 

The hardship of which the British distillers complained was, that at present no 
allowance is made to them for leakage; the duty is paid on the amount taken 
at the worm’s mouth. This leakage is as much in five years as 14 6-16ths per 
cent in quantity and 36 per cent in value of a hogshead of brandy. Mr. M. J. 
O'Connell had maintained that the alteration proposed by the resolution was 
called for by the interests of the consumer and the distiller; that it would render 
simple and uniform this part of our revenue system, and might be made without 
danger of fraud to the revenue. Sir Thomas Fremantle was of his opinion on the 
last point. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEequer refused to accede to the instruc- 
tion. 

The revenue would be jeopardized to the extent of no less than 118,0000. a 
year by the change. The principles regulating the imposition of duties in the 
Excise department are totally ditferent from thoso applied in Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle’s department, the Customs. : . 

Mr. Monse tt granted that the bill gives great satisfaction to Irish dis- 
tillers; but he thought the present mode of levying the excise-duty operated 
as a protective duty in favour of the Foreign and the Colonial producer. 
Mr. DanieL CALLAGHAN supported the instruction, as a further improve- 
ment of a bill which in all other particulars was a very good one. (“Hear, 
hear!” from Mr. Morgan Juhn O'Connell.) Mr. Jounx O'CONNELL said that 
Sir Charles Wood in effect simply asserted it to be for the benetit of the re- 
venue that the Irish and Scotch distillers should be robbed. (“ Oh, oh 7”) 

Mr. ReyNoLps was not jealous of the West Indies: they were entitled 
to a proper amount of protection. But why should Ireland be neglected? 

No country requires protection and encouragement so much as Ireland; and 
they ought to adopt the maxim that charity begins at home. Under the proj 
system, the Colonial distiller could obtain an advantage of no less than sixpence & 
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gallon in the case of Home and Colonial spirits bonded for seven years. There 
was a growing feeling amongst many persons in Ireland, that justice could not be 
obtained for that country otherwise than from a domestic Parliament: they ought 
to take care not to make converts to Repeal of men of wealth and intelligence in 
Ireland, by the adoption of an unjust and ungenerous policy towards that country. 

Lord Georce Bentinck criticized what had fallen from Sir Charles 
Wood; whom he considered a most comical Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He blew hot and cold with the same breath, just as it suited his purpose: 
for one purpose he showed leakage and wastage were next to nothing; for 
another, that they were exceedingly large. ’ ‘ 

Mr. Hume, Mr. M‘Grecor, and Colonel Dunne, gave qualified praise to 
the bill. Mr. Duncan opposed it. 

On a division, Mr. O’Connell’s instruction was negatived, by 76 to 37. 
The House went into Committee, and agreed to the clauses of the bill, with 
some verbal amendments. 

Correr AnD Leap Dutigs. 

On Monday, Lord George Bentinck moved az an amendment to the 
motion for the second reading of the Copper and Lead Duties Bill, that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. 

It had now been postponed thirty-two times; and it was not at last brought 
forward until at least five-sixths of the Members of the House had taken leave of 
their Parliamentary duties for the session. The repeated procrastinations of the 
Government proved that they had no great confidence in the merits of the measure. 

Having brought forward the whole Protectionist case against the principles and 

rovisions of the bill, Lord George turned to another point. “I am sorry,” said 

e, “that it is so very seldom I have to discuss questions of trade without ar 
raigning the Board of Trade returns; but somehow or other I find that they are 
always wrong, and that they are always wrong in the way which favours their 
own views. t will not on this occasion arraign the conduct of Mr. Porter; bat, as 
the right honourable gentleman opposite is responsible for the whole of this de- 
partment, I presume that it is against him I must charge this extraordinary 
error.” It appeared from the returns, that the weight of metal imported in the 
first six months of 1846, ending July 5, in the shape of copper ore, was 5,162 
tons; that in 1847 it fell to 4,017 tons; and that in 1848 it only reached 1,319 
tons. Upon such a showing as that, it was not at all surprising that the House 
of Commons had been dismayed by the thought that the trade was leaving 
this country. But what were the true returns? The copper ore imported 
in the first six months of 1846 was 25,035 tons; the quantity of copper con- 
tained in it being 5,162 tons. In the first six months of 1847 the importa- 
tion of copper ore amounted to 18,696 tons, containing 4,017 tons of copper. 
This showed a proportion of 20 per cent of copper in the first case and of 21 per 
cent in the second. There were imporied in the first six months of 1848 no less 
than 27,155 tons of ore; and the copper represented in the returns to be contained 
therein was only 1,319 tons, or but 4 per cent of copper ore. That, indeed, would 
exhibit the trade in a most disastrous condition; but the proportion of 20 per 
cent would give 5,395 tons of copper; which would be the largest quantity yet 
imported in any six months. 

‘he return which Lord George criticized was signed “A. W. Fonblanque.” 
“TI do not know who he may be; perhaps some pluralist, who combines the duties 
of editor of a newspaper with those of a secretary to the Board of Trade; and if 
so, the multiplicity of his business may account for the confusion of his revurns: 
but if the miners of Cornwall are to suffer from his blunders, then it becomes a 
matter of no small importance that that Board, of which the right honourable 
gentleman is the President, should produce such representations to the country, 
on which the happiness, the comforts, the prosperity, the subsistence, and even the 
lives of 100,000 Englishmen depend. These, I believe, are the misrepresentations 
by means of which the Government succeeded in carrying through the House of 
Sea this resolution; and now in the last days of August, when the House 
is stripped of its independent Members, with a host of placemen at their back, 
now is their time to come forward, and with a bankrupt exchequer to cast away 
40,0001. a year, and go to the City to sell Stock which they do not possess. I 
arraign them for coming forward with false statements—the statistics of the 
Board of Trade, calculated to mislead the House into a belief that our importa- 
tions have fallen off and that our trade is ruined; statements by which the right 
honourable gentleman the President of the Board of Trade would persuade the 
House to pass a measure to the injury and the ruin of the loyal and heavily- 
taxed subjects of the Crown in Cornwall, and to the great injury of those who 
have already, under the regulations of the Commissioners of Colonization, gone 
to cultivate the foreign dominions of the Crown in the Eastern world.” 

Mr. Wy Lp seconded the amendment. 

He urged Ministers to consider this case on its own peculiar grounds, and not 
on the general grounds of free trade, which he supported. He confirmed Lord 
George's statement, that the Board of Trade tables are erroneous and calculated 
to mislead. 

Mr. LapovucuEere complained of the unmeasured language of Lord 
George Bentinck against a very distinguished officer of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Fonblanque—a name that cannot be mentioned without respect. 

“ The noble Lord, in that unfortunate habit in which he indulges whenever he 
thinks that he has detected an error, has treated that officer not as one who might 
have fallen into an error, as we all are liable to do, and as the noble Lord himself 
sometimes does, but as a public delinquent, and as one who had some discredit- 
able cause for the error which he has made.” The matter admitted of easy expla- 
nation. The duty was charged formerly per ton on the metal, and the officers 
i“? in returns to the House of Commons of the duty, not on the quantity of ore, 

ut on the metal contained in it; but latterly the duty has been charged on the 
ore, and not on the metal at all, and consequently the tons of metal are no longer 
brought into account. 

Mr. Hentey, Mr. Newpecare, and Mr. Carew, supported the amend- 
ment: Colonel Tuompson, Mr. Munrz, and Mr. Turner, (who believed 
the great mining interest of Cornwall was favourable to the bill,) opposed it. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived, by 77 to 21; and the bill 
was read a second time. 

Tue New Loan. 

On Tuesday, the proposition to go into Committee on the Exchequer 
Bills Bill was opposed by Mr. Hume; who moved that the House go into 
Committee upon that day three months. 

The bill proposed to create a loan of 2,000,000/, with an annual charge of 
60,0002. or 70,0002.; and he would firmly oppose any addition in a time of peace to 
the permanent debt of the country. He also objected to the mode of borrowing 
a, as expensive and improper. Mr. Hume recounted the attempts made 

y him since February to force more economic estimates upon the Government. 
Qn the 23d of February, he urged retrenchment, but was defeated by 157 to 59. 
On the 13th of March, “he proposed to continue the Income-tax one year instead 
of three; 363 votes were ranged against his 138. Oa the 20th of March, his pro- 











posed reduction of men for the Navy, from 43,000 to 36,000, was negatived by | 


347 to 38. On the 24th of March, the proposal of Mr. Baillie to remove the 
African squadron was negatived by 216 to 80. The reduction of the Army votes 
—from 113,000 men to votes for 100,000—was negatived by 293 to 39. On every 
Occasion, indeed, the House had in the most marked manner given its deci- 
Sion against reductions in the expenditure; and the result was, that now they 
must make a loan. He looked with great alarm to this proposal, and to the con- 
Stant increase of the permanent debt, which was going on from year to year. Look- 


ing at the state of commerce in this country, at the competition we had to endure 
at the vast number of unemployed people, the great increase of the poor-rates, and 
the decrease of profits,—looking at all these things, he must say, that if our finances 
became disordered, the most dreadful distress was certain to fall upon the country. 
On reference to returns going back to 1821, Mr. Hume found that the whole in- 
terest on the Funded Debt was in that year 30,149,9302: since that year re- 
ductions had been made in the rate of interest, which reduced the charge b 
8,051,800. a year: in addition there had ceased 580,000/. a year of Terminable 
Annuities: a total reduction of 3,632,246. per annum had been made since 1821; 
which ought to have reduced our annual charge from 30,149,9301. to 26,517 6741: 
But the annual charge is only really reduced to 27,782,985/.; so that there have 
been increased charges going on during the time of these reductions, which have 
counteracted them by 1,265,3111. a year. The financial condition of the country 
was a matter which must be looked to and grappled with by the Government. At 
an early period of next session, he should lay on the table of the House resolutions 
embodying the facts to which he had referred ; for he felt that when storms were 
raging around they ought to put their own house in order. 

Mr. Munrz seconded the amendment; complaining that the Government 
loan was a surprise. 

The Government had led the House to understand that, by one means or ano- 
ther, they would be able to do without such assistance. But the loan had now 
been proposed at the very last moment; and the measure would no doubt be car- 
ried, as there were so few Members left to offer opposition. 

Every means had been resorted to during the last ten years to produce pros- 
perity; but all Governments, Whig, Tory, or Conservative, had equally failed: 
although, when an improved monetary system was spoken of, honourable 
Members laughed at it as “ Brammagem,” they had not done better than “the 
Brummagem school” could have done, and, in the end, would probably come to 
adopt the views they now despised. 

The CHancector of the Excuequer expressed his obligations to Mr. 
Hume for having, by his statement of the various divisions of the House 
on his proposals to reduce our establishments, given the best possible vin- 
dication of the course Government now took. 

There were only three modes by which it was possible to equalize expenditure 
and income,—first, by increased taxation; secondly, by reduction of establish- 
ments—which the House did not think expedient; and, thirdly, by having re- 
course to some such meaus as that now before the louse, by which, in some way 
or other, money should be borrowed for the purpose of defraying unforeseen ex- 
peuses. Mr. Hume seemed to think we have already reached the acme of taxa- 
tion. If he thought so, Sir Charles, without agreeing with him, could see no 
means left but the one he now unwillingly took to make good our casual and 
temporary excess of expenditure. He could not agree that there was cause for 
despondency or alarm. The present depression was not produced by this or by 
the former Government; it was due to a great failure of food in the sister coun- 
try. Great want of employment had naturally produced great distress; which 
had produced some discontent. A year of distress seldom happened without 
similar results. 

Mr. CoBpen followed up Mr. Hume's strictures. 

It was most discreditable on the part of those honourable Members who, after 
having voted for the expenditure of more money than the Government had at its 
disposal, had gone to the moors, or to the Continent, leaving the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with a House of some 40 or 50 Members, to get 2,000,000. how 
he could; and, if no other means were left, to borrow it. 

He objected to the system of borrowing, more than he did to the imposition of 
atax. If you depend on a tax, the difficulty of raising money by that means 
might check expenditure; but if you calculate on borrowing, you may go on ex- 
pending money for ever. But he did not blame the Government either for the 
deficiency or for asking leave to borrow in order to make it. They were quite 
justified by the great majorities which had sanctioned their expenditure; and the 
House was alone responsible. At the same time, he considered that no Govern- 
ment ought to permit themselves to be placed in the position in which the present 
Government now stood. They ought to say, “ If we cannot defray the expendi- 
ture of the country by means of taxation, we will not consent to hold office.” 
That was the language held by the right honourable Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, who declared that be would not remain Minister unless Parliament 
permitted him to make the revenue equal to the expenditure; and the declaration 
tended greatly to strengthen his Administration, by inspiring confidence, and 
leading the country to believe that in those words they possessed a guarantee that 
there would be a limit at length put to their large expenditure, and a termination 
to the system of borrowing. Unless the House looked on it as most imminent 
and vital to stop this system of borrowing, he saw no reason why we should not 
go headlong into the financial ruin of France and Austria. It is not merely 
taxation for Imperial purposes which is pressing upon the country; there is the 
local taxation to be considered; these together amount to not much short of 
70,000,0001. sterling. He defied them to continue raising that amount of money. 
They could not go on with their poor-rates, their county-rates, and their boroughe 
rates, to say nothing of rates raised for religious purposes, in addition to their 
Imperial taxation. 

Referring to a misunderstood expression of Mr. Muntz’s, which seemed to favour 
the dangerous doctrine that it is the duty of Government to find work for all who 
are of good character and able body—f{ “ No, no!" from Mr, Muntz)—he was 
glad that doctrine was disavowed. He believed their might be seasons in which 
the most prudent Government could not find food or employment for the popula- 
tion. Take, for instance, the Swiss Cantons: nobody would deny that there a 
cheap government exists, and yet a large proportion of the population was obliged 
to emigrate to tind food and employment. The same was the case with sagued te 
the New England States of North America: there the Government was a frugal 
government, and the people were well educated and of good character; yet many 
of them were obliged to emigrate to find employment and subsistence in the in- 
terior of the country. The -ame necessity might possibly exist in regard to the 
people of this country, without the Government's being necessarily improvident: 
but his belief was, that if the country, with its immense accumulation of capital, 
were properly governed, and there were not an undue amount of taxation ab- 
stracted from the earnings of industry, every able-bodied man of good character 
and willing to work might be employed. He should vote against this loan, and 
against every penny proposed to be raised by borrowing in any shape whatever. 

Lord GeorGe Bentinck would have the Government, if in a deficiency, 
to look for treasure where they lost it—not in loans, but in customs duties. 

Let them have—not for protection, but for income—equal taxes on all the pro- 
duce of foreign industry. The Whig Government had fallen into their chronic 
vice—a deficiency; caused, as ever before, by “some casualty.” This year it 
was the Caffre war. There was always “a casualty,” and the Whig Chancellor 
always concluded it would be the last. (“ lear!” and laughter.) Soon after the 
Whigs came into office in 1830, there was a casualty of 1,000,0001, which was 
Then came another casualty in the 








paid in arrears of tithes in Ireland. 
20,000,000/. for the emancipation of the Negroes. This, they were told, was an 
extraordinary expenditure that was never to occur again. Svon after these fol- 
lowed the insurrection in Canada, and that also was another casualty; and after- 
wards the wars in China and the East Indies, and the reverses of the British 
troops at Cabul. And so, from year to year, there was always some new 
casualty occurring. The year before last there was the famine in Ireland, and 
now there was the Caffre war. It was very natural that in a great empire, 
having possessions spread over every quarter of the world, these casualties should 
be always occurring; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who calculated that 
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there was never to be another casualty, or famine, or disturbed state of the Con- 
tinent, to check and diminish the consumption of exciseable articles, was sure to 
fall into the position to which the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Whig Government were fast hastening—namely, a state of insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy. 

te urged them to avoid recourse to the odious Income-tax for filling the ex- 
chequer, or the spendthrift mode of meeting present difficulties by entailing debts 
upon posterity in the thirty-third year of peace: but let them look the question 
before them fairly in the face. Let the House not be misled again by those who 
had told them that the repeal of the Corn-laws would make flour sell at 1}d. per 
pound, and fill England with prosperity. Let them refer such persons to the di- 
minished exports of 5,000,000/. sterling in the first six months of 1848. Let 
them have a care how they listened to an honourable Member who, in assuming 
to be an oracle on this subject, held language similar to that of Jack Cade to 
Lord Say just before he ordered his head to be cut off—‘I am the besom that is 
to sweep the Court clean of all such filth as thou.” 

Lord Joun Russet, after all he had heard, did not conclude that it 
was unwise in the Government to propose to increase the Income-tax to 
meet the expenditure of the country. 

It was an opinion, pertinaciously held by the late Lord Ashburton, and which 
deserved some attention, that instead of keeping the expenditure equal to the in- 
come, it would be more prudent to keep 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000J. as a sinking- 
fund, and then the Government would be prepared for any such emergencies as 
might happen. But Lord John thought that a better plan than this was to give 
the public the benefit of the reduction of taxes; and successive Governments, act- 
ing on this —— when they had a surplus, had reduced the taxes to a great 
extent; and he had shown on a former occasion, that within the last few years 
taxes to the amount of 10,000,000/. a year had been taken off from articles of 
necessity and general consumption. 

The honourable Members for Montrose and the West Riding thought the Go- 
vernment ought to have made very great reductions in their military and naval 
force. He did not feel justified in proposing any such reductions; and what had 
appeared in the public papers within the last few days had confirmed him in the 

ropriety of the decision they had come to. It appeared that the Government of 
ebruary in France had in contemplation an attempt to make a war in Belgium; 
and a war in Belgium must have led to serious complications in Europe. 

He could not concur in the opinion of the noble Lord that it would be expe- 
dient to reimpose the taxes on timber and raw cotton. He very much rejoiced 
that we had not the sliding scale which existed in 1845; that in nearly the whole 
of this year there was no duty above 10s., and that corn-merchants could bring in 
their corn without waiting until the price rose to 70s.; a great advantage to the 
consumers, and a great security this year over the years of 1841, 1842, and 1843, 
when the old duty was in existence. 

The amendment was supported by Sir Henry Wit.ovcusr and Mr. 
Urqunart. The Government bill was supported by Mr. HEywoop, as 
perfectly justifiable; by Mr. H. Currie, as there was no opportunity of 
altering it; by Mr. Wopgnovuse, Mr. HENLEY, who sp ke against it, Mr. 
Hexry DrumMonp, not on principle but as a matter of necessary national 
business, and Mr. NBwpEGATE. On a division, the amendment was ne- 
,gatived, by 66 to 15; and the House went into Committee. 

On clause 1, Mr. Hume moved as an amendment, that the loan should 
be raised upon debentures at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. 

If the Government borrowed the money at 86 and paid it at 1001, they would 
lose 140,000%. on the loan; but by the plan he proposed, if they borrowed the 
money for three years, they could raise it at 4/. per cent. 

The CuanceLior of the EXCHEQUER said the amendment could not be 
put, upon a point of order. It was negatived without a division, and the 
bill passed through Committee. 

On Wednesday, in reply to Mr. Hupson, Sir Cuartes Woop stated 
the course he intended to take in raising money for his deficiency. 

He did not propose to negotiate a loan, but would follow the course which 
was pursued in 1841, and again some time ago,—namely, to take the power of 
selling Stock from time totime,as he might deem it expedient. It clearly must be 
his object to keep up the price of Stock as much as he could: he should sell small 
amounts of Stock, in such a way as not to affect the market, if possible. This 
proceeding would extend over several months, as it did in 1841. 

Dirtomatic Re.ations witu Rome. 

On Tuesday, upon the order of the day for the third reading of the Di- 
plomatic Relations with Rome Bill, Mr. Nar1er moved that it be read a 
third time that day three months; with a repetition of old arguments against 
the measure: followed up by Mr. AnsTeY and a few other Members. The 
only speech of note was made by Mr. Sueit; who reminded the House, 
that by the treaty of Vienna the rights of “the Holy See” were defined 
and secured. 

England was a party to that treaty; it was signed by her representative; it 
was laid before Parliamint; there was no remonstrance against it. Was it not 
preposterous that England should have secured the Pope in the enjoyment of a 
portion of his dominions, and yet be denied the right of holding diplomatic inter- 
course with him, who was thus, in effect, under her protection? While Italy was 
giving birth to portentous events, and the Pope himsclf called for our interposi- 
tion, it was absurd to refuse to put an end to a system of surreptitious intercourse, 
and openly establish diplomatic relations with Rome. 

The House divided; and negatived Mr. Napier’s amendment, by 88 to 
25. The bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Disraeii’s REVIEW OF THE SEssION. 

On Wednesday, on the motion that the Distilling from Sugar Bill do 
pass, Mr. DisraEvi took the occasion, as being perhaps the most con- 
venient to the House, for making some observations on the conduct of 
business during the session. 

The session has been one of unexampled length; but it is suspected that its 
efficiency has not been commensurate—that there has been too much discussion, 
too many speeches, too much talk; while on the prorogation of Parliament a great 
number of legislative projects of great interest and value have not passed, and 
many of them are little advanced. Mr. Cobden, though opposed to all tariffs, had 
suggested a sort of rhetorical tariff, allotting to cach Member, by a standing 
4 a fixed time for addressing the House. That might not be a bad suggestion, 
and it might be discussed hereafter; though the Members of the Manchester 





school have but recently discovered that there is an inconvenience in “too much 
discussion.” Another cause alleged for the unsatisfactory state of public business 
has been discovered in the forms and constitution of that House; and at the close 
of this dying session, with the sanction, he would not say at the instigation of 
Government, a Committee was appointed to inquire into the conduct of business 
Lord John and other Ministers have joined in deprecating that propensity to 
discussion which they considered an obstacle to public business; they have ofteu | 
told the House, that if Members would not make speeches and inquire into the 
merits of measures, unquestional!y the measures would pass with greater prompti- 
tude; so that they have acknowledged the cause pointed out by Mr. Cobden: but 
Mr. Disraeli regarded them as the representatives of the other cause. They had | 
admitted both causes; and he saw in an official paper a paragraph which seemed 
to ratify the truth of that statement. 
Lord Joun Russett—“ Is it the London Gazette ?” 





Mr. Disrarti—* No, it is not the London Gazette; but it is a paper to which 
are intrusted Government secrets far more interesting and more important than 
ever appeared in the London Gazette.” He read— 

*** We have authority to state, that the fish dinner, which was fixed for the 19th, is 
postponed till the 26th. This postponement is occasioned by the vexatious discussions 
in the House of Commons. This mania for talk among the Members has now reached 
such a pitch that something must really be done to arrest the evil. We have, how- 
ever, authority to state, that the fish dinner will positively take place on the 26th.’ 
(Great laughter.) 

“ Saturday, then, was the dinner of the session; and Wednesday is the digestior, 
(Cheers and laughter.) However, it is quite clear from that paragraph—allow- 
ing for all that irritability which is of course natural to men who lose their 
dinner—it is quite clear that the real feeling of the Government is that there 
is ‘too much discussion’ in this House.” Mr. Disraeli therefore proposed 
to discuss, as briefly as he could, whether these two causes are the real causes of 
the evil which exists,—whether it is to be imputed to discussion in that House, 
or to the forms of the Legislature, that, after having sat nearly ten months, they 
had done very little, and that very little not very well. 

Before proceeding, he would refer to a short paragraph in the report of the 
Committee on Public Business; which, though laid on the table of the House, has 
accidentally not been circulated among the Members. It appears from that re- 
port, that there have been this year 45 Public Committees, some of more than 
usual importance, with an average number of 15 Members serving on each Com- 
mittee. Then there have been 28 Election Committees, with five Members ser- 
ving on each Committee; 14 groups on Railway Bills, with five Members on each 

roup; 17 groups on Private Bills, with five Members on each group; and there 
eo also been 111 other Committees on private business. Of the Public Com- 
mittees, that on Commercial Distress sat 39 days; that on Sugar and Coffee- 
planting, 39 days; that on the Navy, Army, and Ordnance Expenditure, 40 days; 
and that on the Miscellaneous Expenditure, 37 days. There have, besides, been 
presented this year upwards of 18,500 petitions; showing an increase of 25 per 
cent above the greatest number presented in any former year except 1843. 

Mr. Disraeli briefly recalled the circumstances under which Parliament met,— 
the fall of thrones, the uprooting of dynasties, the toppling down of great Minis- 
ters, whose reputation had become almost part of history, and who for more than 
half a century had moulded the government, one might almost say, of civilized 
Europe; the Irish famine, and the efforts of merchants to meet that visitation; 
the consequent commercial crisis; the uprootings of commercial dynasties in Eng- 
land, not less striking than the fall of political houses abroad; the allusion to the 
subject in the Queen's Speech, as demanding the attention of Parliament; and the 
feeling of blank discomfiture which pervaded all classes, when Parliament met 
without giving immediate attention to the cause of that distress. There was no 
discussion whatever on the subject: it was only alluded to, incidentally, in a de- 
sultory discussion for a couple of nights, such as there always is when Parliament 
meets. Was that “too much discussion”? Mr. Herries subsequently brought 
the subject before the House in a more formal manner; he of all persons having a 
right to originate an investigation. Would that discussion be considered a waste 
of time? In the Queen's Speech it was stated, that Ministers had recommended 
to the Bank of England a course “ suited to the emergency,” which “ might have 
led to an infringement of the law”; thus intimating that as there had been no 
infringement of the law, Ministers required no indemnity. Intention, however, is 
deemed just as guilty as perpetration. The whole conduct of Ministers with re- 
spect to the Treasury letter of October was so weak and whimsical, that it could 
only be accounted for under the supposition that they were in a state of very great 
perplexity. “Why they should have been so long before they counselled the in- 
fringement of the law—why, when they had done so, they should have been so 
delighted that the Bank did not avail itself of the = why, havin 
done all this, which amounted to nothing, they should have written the paragrap 
in the Queen's Speech to which I have reterred, comp'etely puzzles one. I scarcely 
know to what to compare their conduct. In a delightful city of the South, 
with which many honourable gentlemen are familiar, and which is now, I be- 
lieve, blockaded or bullied by the English fleet, an annua! ceremony takes 
place, when the whole population are in a state of the greatest alarm and 
sorrow. A procession moves through the streets, in which the blood of a saint is 
carried in a consecrated vase. The people throng around the vase, and there is 
a great pressure, as there was in London at the time to which I am alluding. 
This pressure in time becomes a panic, just as it did in London. It is curious 
that in both cases the cause is the same; it is a cause of congealed circulation. 
(Laughter.) Just at the moment when unutterable gloom overspreads the popu- 
lation, when nothing but despair and consternation prevail, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—I beg pardon, the Archbishop of Tarento—announces the liquefaction 
of St. Tenuate blood—as the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that a 
wholesome state of currency had returned: the people resume their gayety and 
cheerfulness, the panic and the pressure disappear, everybody returns to music 
and maccaroni, as in London everybody returned to business; and in both cases 
the remedy is equally efficient, and equally a hoax.” That subject had not been 
“too much discussed”; scarcely a dozen Members having —— their opinion 
on it. “I confess that, as far as our discussions upon banking are concerned 
I have long relinquished any hope that their result would be as satisfactory as i 
could desire. I observe that, by the adroit tactics of a great master of Parlia- 
mentary stratagem, a combat always takes place between opposite opinions, with 
which those who originate the question have generally very little todo. (“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.) The debate is always interesting, it is frequently enter- 
taining; but the sound principles of banking are seldom advanced by such dis- 
cussions; and to obtain that great end, I confess I look forward to only one means, 
and that a very painful one—another pressure and another panic.” 

He now turned to financial affairs, to ascertain if time had been wasted by dis- 
cussion or the forms of the House. After Christmas, not a moment was lost in pro- 
ducing the financial statement—on the 18th of February. “ There was a disposi- 
tion on this side of the House to view the conduct of the Government with for- 
bearance; and I believe, indeed, that they were in some degree favourites out of 
doors. People said, ‘To be sure, they are not men of business, but they have 
had hard times. The Chancellor of the Exchecquer is a most active man. 
(Great laughter.) True, he got wrong in his Deticiency Bills; but this was an 
exceptional case. Government are now sailing in still water, and they meet 
public business like men. When Parliament meets not a moment is to be lost; 
the Prime Minister wiil be prepared, and we are to have the budget early in 
February.’ Well, Sir, notwithstanding all the great events which have occurred 
in Europe, I still recollect that budget. It was communicated to the House 
quite in grand style. It was not intrusted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Tamworth itself could not have arranged a programme more magnificent and more 
solemn. ( Laughter.) The Prime Minister himself came forward. It was clearly a bud- 
get that could not be intrasted to a mere man of routine ; it dem inded the expansive 
views of a statesman: the country was to be defended, as well as the taxes to be 
paid: the Income-tax was to be doubled. Now, that was clearly a financial 
scheme which must have been most completely matured. It was not a scheme 
that was taken up in an hour or drawn with a pen on the back of a letter. 
There must have been Cabinet Councils frequent and long, discussioas secret and 
interminable, upon a budget which—in a moment of deficiency—required the 
country to increase its expenditure, and which attempted to accomplish two great 
ends—to defend the country and to fillthe Exchequer. 1 think, Sir, I am using 
no term of exaggeration if I express the feeling of the House, after hearing that 
budget, as one of considerable dissatisfaction. Every honourable Member who 
represented a party or a section rose—almost even behind the Treasury bench— 
and expressed an indignant protest against the Government scheme. But this 
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was only a murmur compared with the roar which took place out of doors. A 
menagerie before feeding-time could alone give an idea of the unearthly yell 
with which the middle classes, especially the inhabitants of towns, ——- the 
advocates of Liberal opinions, and more especially the disciples of Free Trade 
principles, met this demand. Day after day, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and Bradford, sent up their protests; meetings were held in the city of 
London, at which the scheme was condemned; and persons were, in fact, so 
much alarmed that they had not time to investigate the causes of their con- 
dition, but there was a general impression that the Income-tax was about to be 
doubled because we were going to war.” Well, on the 2ist of February—the 
Monday following the} Premier's announcement—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was put forward, as a dash of cavalry is ordered after a failure of infantry, to 


dispel the Theban mist in which Lord John’s classic eloquence had enveloped the | 


financial statement, and to explain away “the greatest possible misconception ” 
which existed as to the Estimates. It was true that the Navy Estimates were 


increased, but only by the expedition to the North Pole; true that the Miscel- | 


laneous Estimates had increased, but then there were tie expenses for the new 
Houses of Parliament and for the British Museum, and “ the immensely increased 
amount of your printer's bill.”. And Sir Charles Wood proposed to reter the Es- 


timates for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, and the Miscellaneous Estimates, to | 


Select Committees. 

Several inconvenient notices of motion were placed on the books, and ten days 
later Sir Charles Wood produced a second budget. “ He said that the miscon- 
ception as to the intentions of the Ministry was on the increase, and that it 
became necessary to review their position; that he had himself no doubt that the 
Estimates might be considerably curtailed; that by borrowing money which had 
been destined for another purpose, and by not applying some money to the pur- 
mec for which it was originally intended—that is to say, by filching on the one 

and, and screwing on the other—they could manage very well to bring the ex- 
penditure and the income toa balance without doubling the Income-tax,—an 
income-tax which the noble Lord had estimated would bring an additional 
3,500,000/. into the Exchequer. Now, let me remind the House, that from the 
18th to the 28th of Februry ten days were wasted in this House, while the 
country was kept ina state of agitation: but was it the House of Commons 
that was guilty of wasting that time? Was there too much discussion here, or 
were the antiquated forms of the House tripping up the noble Lord and the 
Cabinet? Ten days were wasted, and we had not advanced a step. On the 
28th of February we were still with an empty exchequer; and the only chance 
we had of getting anything to pay even ten shillings in the pound of the de- 
ficiency was by scraping some 600,000L, 700,0002, or 800,0002. from the Esti- 
mates which had just been laid upon the table.” 

On the 30th of June, apropos to nothing before the House, in the midst of a 
Colonial debate, [on the Sugar-duties,] the Chancellor of the Exchequer, sud- 
denly and in the most impromptu manner, threw a third budget on the table of 
the House; diverting the discussion from the subject before it, to the financial state 
of the country. “We had, then, three budgets during the period for which I 
have traced the affairs of the session, commencing with the 18th of February, and 
coming down to the 30th of June; yet we did not advance a jot.” 

All this time, the Estimates were before the Select Committees up-stairs, which 
were really Select Committes of Supply; and Ministers could do nothing but ob- 
tain a vote on confidence to pay wages or dividends. They had been treated with 
the greatest forbearance and indulgence; yet from the 18th of February to the 
80th of June all they did was to produce three financial projects, all of which were 
inefficient. The Estimates did not come down to the House till August; by which 
delay, Members were deprived of their constitutional privilege of discussing and 
criticizing the Supply. “ We had three budgets, two Committees, and six months 
and a half wasted by this Administration—these men of business—who were 
to give us a satisfactory financial exposition early in February; and the Prime 
Minister, with that almost sublime coolness which characterizes him, announced 
late in July, that his right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take an opportunity, before the House separated, of making another finan- 
cial statement. Well, Sir, we had at last the fourth budget. We had some time 

0 the Government of all the Talents; this is the Government of all the Budgets. 
‘Ains for this fourth budget! it came late, and at a moment when we wanted glad 
tidings; but, unfortunately, it was not characterized by the sunny aspect which 
was desired by its proposers. I shall never forget the scene. It was a very dreary 
moment. There was a very thin House—the thinnest, 1 suppose, that ever at- 
tended a ceremony so interesting to every country, and especially to a commercial 
and financial country like England. I never saw a budget brought forward 
before an attendance so gloomy and so small. 1 was irresistibly reminded 
of a celebrated character, who, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had four 
trials in his time, and his last was his most unsuccessful. I mean the great 
hero of Cervantes, when he returned from his fourth and final expedition. 
The great spirit of Quixote had subsided; all that sally of financial chivalry 
which cut us down at the beginning of the session, and which trampled and 
cantered over us in the middle, was gone. Honourable gentlemen will 
remember the chapter to which 1 refer, which describes the period when 
the knight’s delusions on the subject of chivalry were to be dispelled. 
The villagers, like the Opposition, were drawn out to receive him; and Cervantes 
tells us, that although they were aware of his weakness, they treated him with 
respect. (Great laughter.) His immediate friends, the Barber, the Curate, and 


the Bachelor Sampson Carrasco—whose places might be supplied in this House | 


by the First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretary ot State for Foreign Affairs, and 
the 


President of the Board of Trade—were assembled; and with demure reverence | 


and feigned sympathy they greeted him, broken in spirit, and about for ever to re- 


nounce those delighttul illusions under which be had sallied forth so triumph- | 


antly: but just at that moment, when everything was in the best taste, Sancho’s 


wife rushes forward and exclaims, ‘ Never mind your kicks and cuffs, so you've | 


brought home some money.’ (Much laughter.) But that is just the thing that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not brought. Such was the end of the 
fourth and final expedition, and such is the result of the fourth and fival 


budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, during the whole session, has | 
been bringing home barbers’ basins instead of knightly helms; and, at the | 


last moment, true to his nature, to his vocation, and to his career, he finds 
instead of surplus a deficiency, and, instead of reducing taxation, he commemo- 
rates his second year of finance by a second loan. Now, I ask honourable gentle- 
men to cast their eyes over the period | have sketched, from the 18th of February 
to the 25th of August—over the three budgets, the unconstitutional Committees 
on the Estima‘es, and the fourth and final budget—and then I ask the House and 
the country with confidence for their verdict, that whatever time has been wasted, 
whatever delay has taken place, has not been attributable to the discussions of 
embers, or to the forms of the House.” 

Mr. Disraeli proceeded in a similar manner to show that it was not the fault of 
Members if the House had not obeyed her Majesty's commands in these two re- 
Spects,—first, in passing measures for improving the Health of the Metropolis, and 
also the Public Health; and, secondly, in adopting a measure with respect to the 
laws which regulate the Navigation of the United Kingdom. 

He ridiculed the shuffling on the Public Health Bill. There were five 

itions, of various sizes and prices. “Now, when we remember that on these 
Various occasions, besides whole batches of clauses and new provisions, 
there were endless alterations in the old ones; that the General Board 
itself, which was the essence of the whole thing, was changed during these 

ussions, in its constitution, in the number of its members, in the nature of 


its functions and prerogatives; that it was once to have been a quinquumvirate | 


with two paid members, then it was to have been an unpaid triumvirate, then a 
triumvirate with one paid member; that there is scarcely a function or a duty 
connected with the public health which has not been changed, transposed, and 
altered during those five months of discussion,—it is quite clear that this bill was 
in a state which rendered a discussion in this House most profitable; that it was 
one of those instances in which Parliamentary criticism was not only a first duty 
but a public benefit "—witness the eflicient aid given by Mr. Henley. 

“The measure on the Navigation-laws, promised in her Majesty's Speech, 
was introduced into this House on the 15thot May. There were then two nighta’ 
discussion on the proposition, and subsequently there were four nights’ discussion 
ending on the 9th of June; and, excepting the formal introduction of the bill 
afterwards, that is all the time that has been expended in discussing one of the 
most important alterations that probably any Minister could propose in Parlia- 
| ment, and especially in this country.” Was six nights’ discussion “too much” 
| for a proposition so vast and comprehensive? 7 at was not one of the discussions 
that forced the fish dinner to be postponed for a week. Why was the discussion 
introduced so late as the 15th of May? Because, when Parliament met, Lord John 
Russell chose to introduce a bill, to which he devoted all the strength and energies 
| of the Government, on a subject which was not introduced into her Majesty's Speech 
—the Jewish Disabilities bull. Mr. Disraeli himself had supported the measure, but 
he was now commenting on Lord Jolin’s conduct as manager of the House of Com- 
mons. “ My opinion is, generally speaking, that upon all subjects of that kind, the 
emancipation of the Catholics and the like, it is not advisable that a Minister should 
bring forward a project of change, unless he is able to carry his measure. I be- 
lieve the evils are great of a Minister failing in measures of that kind: the fail- 
ure imparts a party spirit and a party bitterness on subjects in which 
no party bitterness at all events, and party spirit as little as possible, should 
mingle. Besides, it is an imprudent and impolitic course with regard to 
those whose interests you advocate; because when the Minister is defeated 
the cause always goes back: it is known that the battle has been fought 
under the most favourable auspices, and you always find a reaction. It is per- 
fectly different if you are in opposition.” 

Perhaps it was an error to say that the repeal of the Navigation-laws was pre 
vented by the Jewish Disabilities Bill. “ When Parliament met, our Sugar-growing 
Colonies were beginning to experience the effects of the measure of 1846—the 
first and most felicitous efforts of her Majesty’s Ministers. But who cares for 
the Sugar Colonies? Nobody attended to their complaints. They were recom- 
mended a little more competition, a little more energy, a little more enterprise; 
they were only to exert themselves, and they would doin time. Nevertheless, 
packet after packet arrived with accounts more gloomy, details more disastrous, 
till at last the gloom blackened and the disaster assumed the aspect of despair. 
But Lord George Bentinck, with an intrepidity that cannot be daunted and a 
perseverance that cannot be wearied, determined to sce what was possible for jus- 
tice to our Colonies. On the dth of February, with the concurrence of Ministers, 
he obtained a Committee to inquire. The labours of the Committee were of al- 
most unparalleled severity. They heard the other day of a gentleman who had 
been knighted because his labours had lasted eighteen hours a day, he being also 
well paid for them: Lord George Bentinck sometimes laboured eighteen hours a 
day. The Committee recommended a scale of duty which would have given a 
difference in favour of the Colonies of 10s. On the same day, the 29th May, Lord 
John Russell proclaimed “ the firm determination of the Government to maintain 
| the Sugar-duties Act of 1846”; and the House would see, that if the Government 
had remained firm in that determination, and if ay, bee not indulged in useless dis- 
cussion, they might have passed the repeal of the Navigation-laws. But on the Ist 
of June, the same I’rime Minister, who was unalterable and firm on the 29th of May, 
announced that on the 15th or 16th of that month, some member of the Govern- 
ment would inform the House and the country what the Government intended to 
do with the Sugar Colonies. Ona the 16th, Government brought forward a mea- 
sure which was an actual departure from the principle of the Act of 1846; intro- 
ducing all those discussions which for three months engrossed the time of the 
House, with the episode of the third budget, and the other episode of “the mis- 
sing despatch.” Mr. Disraeli recapitulated the proceedings on the Sugar Bill,— 
the masked battery of twenty-three arithmetical blunders; the introduction of a 
second bill, with seven blunders corrected and two new ones created, sixteen of 
the old blunders being reprinted in a bill absolutely with a skeleton schedule. So 
matured are the projects of Government, so business-like the manner in which 
their schemes are submitted to the House! It was found necessary to withdraw 
the second bill and introduce a third, in which the Ministers confessed to the six- 
teen old blunders which they would not correct, and to the two new ones which 
they made in correcting others. They left still seven other blunders unacknow- 
ledged, and authorized by the legislation of the House—blunders of such a cha- 
racter as calculating that there are four groats in a shilling! “ But what is the 
result of all this? After ten days’ discus-ion in the House of Commons upon the 
resolutions with the Speaker in the chair, six days’ discussion and seven divisions 
take place in Committee, solely occasioned by the imperfect preparation of these 
measures—these three graceful emanations of administrative genius—this ske- 
leton bill and its companions. Now | have carried you through the Sugar question. 

“ Almost every day during those ten days of discussion there was a writ moved 
for; there was the Derby case, the Sligo, and then the Derby again for two more 
hours; and that reminds me what an amazing quantity of time has been lost this 
session in moving writs and dealing with delinquent boroughs. * * * Wegot 
into a mess at the begiuning of the session about delinquent boroughs. No one 
| knew exactly what to do with them. ‘The question arose, whether, when there 
had been treating at an election, the constituency ought to be virtually disfran- 
| chised? Some were of opinion that they ought, others that they ought not; all 
was confusion. In fact, it was eminently an occasion which called for a leader of 
the House of Commons to come forward and condescend to guide public opinion 
and the conduct of the House. If the leader of the House of Commons—a man 
celebrated for his constitutional knowledge—of great historical attainmments—a 
man who, when called upon to act, has the power of generalizing from a large 
quantity of facts stored in his mind—a scholar as well as a statesman—and, in my 
opinion, certainly not deticient in courage, —if, 1 say, a man in this eminent po- 
sition of a great constitutional statesman and leader of the House of Commons 
| could have spared some little time from those councils wherein he arrived at a 
fixed determination not to change the Sugar-laws, to poiut out to the House what 
was the just and proper course to be pursued with respect to the delinquent bo- 
roughs, we might perhaps have saved some of the valuable time which has 
been lost.” ‘There were nineteen discussions on the questions of issuing writs to 
Derby, Harwich, Horsham, and Leicester. At last, Sir John Hanmer intro- 
duced the Borough Elections Bill No. 1; which was ordered, read a first 
time, and withdrawn. Sir John set to work again with the Borough 
Elections Bill No. 2; which was ordered, read a first time, a second time, consi- 
dered in Committee, and—withdrawn. Meanwhile, the Horsham Borough Bill 
somehow got upon the table. The Horsham Bill was read a first, and, after con- 
siderable debate, a second time. “ Matters bad now arrived at such a pass—it 
| was what the Italians call an imbroglio—that the noble Lord thought it was 
time to exert himself; he accordingly took the business into his own hands: the 
| Horsham Bill was withdrawn, avd a measure called the Corrupt Practices at 
| Elections Bill was introduced, which after several discussions was passed through 
| all its stages. ‘That shows what a Government can do when it sets about it.” 
| Lord John Kassell sent the bill to another place, where he can do as he likes. In 
the Commons there is an Opposition by courtesy; but in another place there is 
not even the semblance of an Opposition, A select few remained at their posts 
on the 16th of August; the rest being in different quarters and employed in dif- 
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ferent work. “ Those who remained were all Whigs; and, having no one else to 
attack, they began quarrelling among themselves. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the bill; whereupon the Lord Chief Justice of England— 
the Attorney-General of the Reform Bill, recollect, and one therefore who knows 
all about delinquent boroughs, which is not what every Attorney-General does— 
— laughter and cheering)—declared that he had felt it his duty to come 

own to the House—(“ Order!” from the Chair)—I will avoid infringing the 
rules of the debate by saying, that in another place, which is very well known, and 
much more useful than some people imagine, an eminent person did say that he 
had felt it is duty to come down there for the sole purpose of opposing the mea- 
sure; and he declared that it was ‘liable to objections of every description.’ 
Whereupon another person, for whom I entertain the highest respect, and who 
exercises in another place the functions which the noble Lord so ably discharges 
here, got up and withdrew the Government measure.” 

Let Lord John Russell, a man of generous temperament, bear these circum- 
stances in mind before he again complained of public time wasted. “ I might 
point out, that during the ten months we have been sitting here there has been 
sedition in England, insurrection in Ireland, and revolution in Europe. I should 


like to have seen the Whigs in opposition with such advantages as these! (Con- | 
| foresee, though I dare not contemplate, the consequences of the system that 


tinued cheers and laughter.) 1 think that then, indeed, the time of the House, 
if it had the power of sitting twenty months in the year instead of ten, would 
have been fully expended; but for what objects and with what results, I will not 
stop to inquire.” 

Had there been any waste of public time in respect to Ireland? When Par- 
liament met, Ministers introduced a measure—a very good one—and it passed. 
In the other House, a noble friend of Mr. Disraeli’s asked them whether they did 
not think it advisable to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and to pass a law to 
make treason felony? The Government could give no satisfactory reply. “ They 
did nothing then; but subsequently they were obliged to adopt both of my noble 
friend’s suggestions. That circumstance alone shows how friendly an Opposition 
the Government has had to deal with. On another occasion, a noble Duke ex- 
seme an opinion that the Governmeut ought to renew the Alien Act. The 

overnment said at the time, that they did not know what they might do; but, in 
a few days after, they did as they were told to do.” (Cheers and laughter.) One 
question was one of rescinding civil liberties in Ireland ; but did Ministers meet with 
any inconvenience from the ancient forms of the House? “ Did even any dema- 
gogue elevate himself on that occasion in order to excite the passions of a distant 
multitude? Left as we are without leaders, without a general manager of the 
House—split into sections—everything at the discretion of individual Members— 
what upon that occasion was the conduct of the House of Commons? I say it was 
a model for any constitutional assembly in Europe. The traditionary good sense, 
the instinctive courage of the English nation, proved itself on that occasion; we 
showed a great example to Europe, and proved that this old English constitution, 
so lightly spoken of in this enlightened and statistical age, so antiquated and 
cumbersome, could combine the energy of a despotism with the enthusiasm of a 
republic.” 

r. Disraeli read the bill of mortality for the session of 1848, made up to last 
Saturday night. It was a list of forty-seven bills, all of them important, and 
many referring to subjects of great interest. “ More than two-thirds of them are 
Government measures, and therefore they ought not to have been brought for- 
ward unless demanded for the public weal. I will say nothing of the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill, and the measure respecting the Navigation-laws; they have con- 
secrated monuments of their own, and are not in my list. But here is a list of 
forty-seven bills abandoned, withdrawn, or postponed, during the last six months; 
a consequence of the tine which has been wasted— 

“ Outgoing Tenants (Ireland) Bill, Borough Elections Bill, Elective Franchise and Re- 
gistration of Electors (Ireland) Bill, Polling Places (Ireland) Bill, Audit of Railway 
A ts Bill, School rs (Scotland) Bill, Tenants at Will (Ireland) Bill, Metropolis 
Police Bill, Agricultural Tenant-right Bill, Poor-law Union Charges Bill, Qualification 
of Members Bill, Tithe Rent-charge, &c. (Ireland) Bill, borough Elections (No. 2) 
Bill, Horsham Borough Bill, Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill, Qualification and Regis- 
tration of Electors (Ireland) Bill, Election and Polling Places (Ireland) Bill, Light Dues 
Bill, Scientific Societies Bill, Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill, Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, Sale of Bread Bill, Highways Bill, Waste Lands (Ireland) Bill, Poor-law 
Officers’ Superannuation Allowances Bill, Landed Property (Lreland) Bill, Bakehouses 
Bill, Life Policies of Assurance Bill, Cruelty to Animals Prevention Bill, Clerks of the 
Peace (Dublin) Bill, Appeals in Criminal Cases Bill, Smoke Prohibition Bill, Remedies 
against the Hundred Bill, Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, Marriage (Scotland) 
Bill, Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, Provident Associations Fraud Prevention Bill, 
Chancery Proceedings Regulation Bill, Charity Trusts Regulation Bill, Fees (Court of 
Chancery) Bill, Legacies to Charitable Institutions Bill, Officers of Courts of Justice 
(Ireland) Assimilation of Appointments Bill, Poor Removal (England and scotland) 
Bill, Renewable Leasehold Conversion (Lreland) Bill.” 

He had endeavoured to vindicate the House of Commons from the charge of 
vacillation, of causing a great public evil—or rather, he should say, a great public 
calamity; for what is the nature of the charge which is proclaimed?“ It is this, 
that the system of Government which prevails in this country is a system im- 

tent to pass those laws and carry those measures which are necessary for the 
— weltare. I cannot imagine a state of circumstances more grave or more 

rilous. 

What then are the true causes? “I am willing to admit that gentlemen op- 
ag. as far as personal qualities are concerned, need not, upon the whole, shrink 

‘om competition with any body of men in this House wh) may reasonably be 
called upon to administer the government of the country: but | must say, that 
if 1 be asked the cause of the great evil at issue—this avowal of political incom- 
petency in the institutions of the country—lI find the cause there. (J’ointing to 
the Treasury Bench, amidst the loudest cheers.) 1 see there a body of men who 
acceded to power without a Parliamentary majority. 1 think that they were 
justified by the exigency of the case in acceding to power; nay, that their con- 
duct was in accordance with the practice and the genius of the constitution. But, 
though they were in the first instance justified in taking office without a Parlia- 
mentary majority, they are not justifiable in retaining it under such cir- 
cumstances; and their havi g done so has occasioned two results, both of a 
very serious description. In the first place, we have a Cabinet which cannot 
propose their measures with a conviction that they will be carried. The 
success of their measures in this House depends on a variety of stall par- 
ties who in their aggregate exceed in number and influence the party of the 
Ministers. The temper of one leader has to be watched—indication of the opinion 
of another has to be observed—the disposition of a third has to be suited; so that 
&@ measure is altered, remodelled, patched, cobled, painted, veneered, and var- 
nished, until at last no trace is left of its original scope and scheme; or it is 
withdrawn in disgust by its originators, atter having been subjected to prolonged 
and elaborate discussions in this House. This is one of the great causes of that 
waste of public time which, in these days, is as valuable as public treasure. 

“ There is another inconvenience resulting from the present position of the Go- 
vernment, in my opinion more serious if not so flagrant; and that is, it is impos- 
sible to expect from the Ministers those mature, finished, and complete measures, 
which under other circumstances we should have a right to demand from them. 
Men in their situation will naturally say—t What is the use of bestowing care, 
study, and foresight, on the preparation of a measure, when the moment it is out 
of our hands it ceases to be the measure of the Cabinet, and becomes essentially 
a measure of the House of Commons?’ and therefore measures are thrown be- 
fore us with the foregone conclusion that we are to save the Administration much 
care and trouble in preparing the means of governing the country. Thus it hap- 
peus, that the House of Commons, instead of being a purely legislative body, is 
every day becoming a more administrative assembly. The House of Commons, a> 
now conducted, is a great Committee sitting on public affairs, in which every man 











speaks with the same right and most of us with the same weight; no more the 
disciplined array of traditionary influences and hereditary opinions—the realized 
experience of an ancient society, and of a race that for generations has lived and 
flourished in the high practice of a noble system of self-government. That is all 
past. The future is to provide us with a compensatory alternative in the conceitg 
of the illiterate, the crotchets of the whimsical, and the violent courses of a vulgar 
ambition, that acknowledges no gratitude to antiquity—to posterity no duty, until 
at last the free and famous Parliament of England is to subside to the low-water 
mark of those National Assemblies and those Provisional Conventions that are at 
the same time the terror and the derision of the world. (Much cheering.) 

“| trace all this evil to the disorganization of party. I know that there are 
gentlemen in this House who affect to deprecate party government. I am not 
now going to enter into a discussion respecting Party government; but this I 
will tell you, as I told you before in a manner which has not yet been met by 
any of the gentlemen who oppose my views on this subject, that you cannot 
choose between Party government and Parliamentary government—you cannot 
have the latter without the former; and therefore, when gentlemen denounce 
Party government, they strike at that scheme of government which, in my opi- 
nion, has made this country great, and which I hope will keep it great. I can 


now prevails. They are weak words that would describe them as prejudicial to 
the realm, perilous to Parliament, fatal to that high tone of public lite that is the 
best security for national grandeur and public liberty. It’s more than this: it is 
the ‘ finis fatorum’ of the great Dardanian house. I really believe that if you 

rsist in this system, it will realize results which no revolution has yet succeeded 
in accomplishing—which none of those conspirators that you have lately arrested 
in their midnight conclaves have had the audacity to devise. I know no institu- 
tion in the country that can long withstand its sapping and deleterious influence, 
As for the class of public men that have hitherto so gloriously administered the 
affairs of this country, I believe they will be swept off the face of our political 
world. For my part, I protest against the system. I denounce it. Even at the 
eleventh hour, I call upon the country to brand it with its indignant reprobation. 
But, whatever may be the consequences—whatever may be the fortune of indivi- 
duals or the fate of institutions—I at least have had the satisfaction of calling 
public attention to this political plague-spot; I at least have had the satisfaction 
of attempting to place in a clear light the cause of this great national evil. More 
than that, I have had the consolation of justifying this great assembly, in which 
it is my highest honour to hold a seat, and of vindicating in the face of England 
the character and conduct of the House of Cx ” (Enthusiastic and pro- 
longed cheering.*) 

Lord Joun Russet thanked Mr. Disraeli for the very diverting speech 
he had made; although in what it had originated, or to what object it was 
directed, he was at a loss to discover. 

That the information contained in the Sunday paper read by Mr. Disraeli was 
of a more sacred and confidential character than any which appeared in the 
Gazette, was new information to Lord John. At any rate, he would state that 
the whole story as given in the paragraph about the fish dinner being postponed 
from the 19th to the 26th was fabulous: that story, however, such as it was, 
seemed to have formed the foundation of the honourable Member's address to the 
House. When Mr. Disraeli defended the House from some charge which Minis- 
ters were supposed to have preferred against it, Lord John was disposed to say, 
“ Quis vituperavit ?” The measures which Ministers had been able to bring before 
the House have been generally supported; and, indeed, some of those which have 
been abandoned or postponed—such, for example, as the proposed repeal of the 
Navigation-laws—were supported by considerable majorities. He would not now 
enter into a discussion on the forms of the House, when there was no proposal 
before it: but he would simply observe, that the practice of discussing petitions, 
which were formerly debated at considerable length, had been abolished without 
any hinderance to free discussion. Mr. Disraeli said that there had been sedition 
in England, incipient rebellion in Ireland, and revolution in Europe. The Minis- 
ters of the Crown are chiefly appointed to administer the affairs of the empire: 
the sedition in England has been met with a vigorons arm by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department and his colleagues; rebellion in Ireland has been 
suppressed by the measures of the House and the energy of the Lord-Lieutenant; 
revolution on the Continent has not shaken the institutions of this country, 
Ministers have preserved peace unbroken in the midst of these convulsions: facts 
which show that the administration eannot have been so very defective. 

The supposed Ministerial duty of introducing a number of measures to Parlia- 
ment and carrying them in one session, is new to the Government of this country. 
“ | will mention three Ministers who have been supported by as large majorities 
as any which can be found in Parliamentary history. The first of these is Sir 
Robert Walpole. It would be really difficult to name the legislative measures 
which Sir Robert Walpole introduced. There was, indeed, a measure which he 
brought forward involving an alteration in the Excise-laws; but he failed to carry 
it. I may mention also Lord Chatham, who was supported by a Parliamentary 
majority tor six sessions almost without debate, and with hardly a division, and 
yet, with the exception of a bill which provided that soldiers’ pensions might be 
paid in advance with a deduction of 5 per cent, I do not know any act te which 
the name of Lord Chatham is attached. Another Minister of the Crown, who 
was supported by a large majority, and of whom his supporters used to say that 
he was born to maintain the institutions of the country—I allude to Mr. Pitt— 
stands in the same position. With the exception of his great measure for the 
union of this country with Ireland, few legislative acts can be found to which the 
name of Pitt is attached; and it is well known that he attempted, but was not 
able to carry, a measure on the subject of tithes, which was not ultimately car- 
ried ull the period of Lord Grey’s Administration. I say, therefore, that it is not 
the sole or principal duty of a Government to introduce legislative measures, or to 
carry them through Parliament. 1am bound to declare, that in times of great 
difficulty and pressure, the chief portion of the time and attention of Ministers 
must be given to those questions of administration which devolve upon them in 
the exercise of the discretionary power given to them by the Crown, and which 
every day may call forth. When, therefore, these questions of administration 
have to be attended to, it is more difficult than usual to watch the details of every 
measure which may be brought before Parliament. And yet, notwithstanding 
this state of things, and the difficuity which we felt in meeting them, | find that 
out of one hundred and twenty-five bills introduced by the Government during 
the present session, one hundred and five bills have been already passed, or have 
received so much of the sanction of the House as to make it probable that 
will receive the assent of the Crown during the present session. Many of these 
bills are of the utmost importance. The Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill has 
produced most important etlects in suppressing the system of assassination which 
prevailed there before the act passed. The Evicted Destitute Poor bull is likely, 
on the other hand, to be of great use in mitigating the cruelties of those evictions 
which sometimes take place in Ireland. With regard to the measure for the sale 
of encumbered estates, 1 consider, that while it requires the utmost attention to 
its details, it 1s a measure which may lay the foundation for a sounder state of 
society in Ireland; and I trust that the encumbered estates which may be 
may come into the possession of landlords who may be sensible of the policy of 
attending to the improvement of the estate and the wants of the population.” 

Lord John cursorily alluded to the contemplated violation of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844; observing, that although Ministers thought it necessary to sum- 





* The full report of Mr. Disraeli’s speech fills nea:ly eight long columns of the Times; 
and from the exclamatory indications, of which only a few are retained in our abridg- 
ment, the House appears to have been kept in a state of pleased ex throughout 
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mon Parliament, it was not for them to propose any of approval of 
their own conduct, but rather to await any vote of censure that might be pro- 
posed ; and the resolution carried by Mr. Herries, that her Majesty's Ministers 
‘ were justified ” in proposing a course “at variance with restrictions aagete by 
the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, c. 32,” conveyed no censure on Government. Mr. Dis- 
raeli entertained the House very greatly with his accounts of the four budgets. 
“The whole of the joke—of which I believe the noble Lord whom I see laughing 
at it opposite [ Lord George Bentinck ] is the real author—lies in giving to every 
statement made with respect to matters of finance the name of a budget. When 
the Minister whose business it is to attend to the finances of the country makes 
any statement in answer to questions put to him, the statement is directly called 
a budget. The appellation is considered very witty, everybody laughs, and it is 
exceedingly pleasant to talk of a Chancellor of the yo who has pro- 
duced four budgets.” When Lord John first entered Parliament, he voted 
against the continuance of the Income-tax—part of the war-taxes, The Govern- 
ment of that day, not having the means of paying off the war establishments 
which they had expected to obtain, did not press upon the House the views which 
they entertained: “ but in those days, we who were in opposition were not so 
witty, and we never thought of saying that a Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
brought forward three or four budgets.” To justify the Committees on the Esti- 
mates, Lord John cited as precedents the Committees appointed by Mr. Pitt, by 
Lord Castlereagh in 1818, and by the Duke of Wellington in 1828. 

Mr. Disrarti—* They were appointed under a message from the Crown.” 

Lord Joun Russevu accepted the distinction; but he did not think the ab- 
sence of a message from the Crown would be so dangerous a precedent as it 
might have been if, for instance, it had been left for the Committee to say what 
should be the number of men who should be employed in the Army or Navy. 

As to the Public Health Bill, he felt some pile in being a member of a Minis- 
try that passed a measure which touches upon an untrodden field of legislation, 
and which, in the present state of our social relations, is likely to produce the 
greatest benefit to this empire. And if it was changed, surely Mr. Disraeli wished 
the House of Commons to have some influence on the measures which it 1? 
Lord John recapitulated the history of the Sugar-duties, to show that in the main 
Ministers had carried their policy since 1841. He plained of no di ion on 
those measures. If he did complain of discussion at all, it would rather be of the 
opposition offered to the bill on Elections, introduced by Sir John Hanmer, and 
afterwards by Government. It had, however, been intimated by a high authority 
—not the Lord Chief Justice—that a noble Duke was of opinion that it was not 
among the measures which would pass this session; and therefore Ministers 
thought it prudent to postpone it. 

Having been member of a party, out of office and again in office, he did not 
mean to controvert what Mr. Disraeli had said as to the necessity of party. “But 
if the honourable gentleman and the noble lord have not been able to form a 
party according to their views and array an organized Opposition to the Govern- 
ment, I do not think that the Government, at least, are much to blame. (A 
laugh.) Considering the labours which are imposed upon us, I think that the 
task of forming and consolidating a party in opposition is rather too much for us 
to undertake. (Laughter and cheers.) If I may be allowed any criticism, | 
think that the noble lord and the honourable gentleman have rather mistaken 
the grounds on which they have attempted to form their party. There are many 
gentlemen in this House—strongiy attached to the political constitution of this 
country—strongly attached to the Established Church of this country—holding 
opinions reverenced and hallowed by antiquity—who undoubtedly might, if they 
80 thought fit, combine and form a party, which, if inconvenient to the Govern- 
ment, would, I am nevertheless persuaded, be useful to the House and to the 
country. But, if the noble lord and the honourable gentleman persist in saying 
that the cause of free trade has been betrayed and abandoned, and that they will 
endeavour in some future year to revive protective duties, I think that they 
are straining after that which is unattainable, and that there is no prospect of 
their forming a consistent and a coherent party while they endeavour to attain 
such an object.” Lord George Bentinck’s energy, laborious zeal, and untiring 
perseverence, Mr. Disraeli’s ability and eloquence, and the knowledge of business 

ssed by many gentlemen on the Opposition side of the House—ought to form 
materials for a party to which a considerable portion of the country may fairly 
look with confidence. “If they do not mene pm forming such a party, it is for 
them to explain the causes of the failure. (Laughter and cheers.) I have taken 
ee, giving them a hint; and that, I think, is as much as I can be ex- 
pected to do. 

Many circumstances would account for the delays of the session. Some relate to 
the issue of writs and matters which belong to the first session of a new Parliament. 
“ Some of them, therefore, we may expect to be corrected in a future session. | think, 
however, that it will be worth while for Members of this House to consider whe- 
ther, while we preserve the valuable rules of debate, it would not be desirable 
for some Members to refrain from giving us so much of their opinions, and so tre~ 
quently, as they doat present. (“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) It would be in- 
vidious on my part were I to point out any honourable Members who might be 
considered obnoxious to this observation: when, however, the honourable Member 
says that he comes here to defend the House of Commons, | really must say that 
the House of Commons is not the defending but the complaining party. The 

use of Commons is the plaintiff in the cause; at least 49 50ths of the House 
complain of the other fraction of the House, on account of their being the cause of 
the delay which occurs in the transaction of public business. I am quite certain, 
that if the opinion of the majority of the House could be consulted, they would on 
Certain occasions say, ‘ Here is a speech which might well be spared: we have 
heard it five or six times before, and therefore we do not feel it absolutely neces- 

that we should hear it again.’” (Laughter.) 

ord John recurred to his position, that with sedition in England, incipient re- 
bellion in Ireland, and convulsion in Europe, the labour of administration was the 
business that chiefly claimed the care of Government. “ There have been mo- 
ments when every one must have felt that a slight indiscretion may have provoked 
foreign nations; there have been moments when a slight want of watchfulness or 
care may have given an inconsiderable number of miscreants an ey of 
involving the country in confusion. Wishing to preserve the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope—valuing peace above all price—and thinking that the war of 1793 was un- 
necessary for the purpose for which it was set on foot and maintained—we are 
nevertheless prepared to devote our best energies and our constant endeavours to 

maintenance of amicable relations with foreign countries. Valuing, as 1 do, 
our institutions, and believing that they are the best adapted of any which ever 
Were framed for preserving tae liberty of the community, I trust that whoever 
May succeed us in the task of future legislation will have to defend, and not to 
restore, the constitution of this country.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hume deprecated the revival of party. 

Mr. Ossorne spoke on behalf of a neglected interest. 

The debate had gone off like many modern duels. Mr. Disraeli had fired a 
eo astounding broadside; the fire had beea returned by Lord John Russell; 
and both parties seemed equally satisfied. But there was another party 
whom neither represented; and however able the speech of Mr. Disraeli, or 
however witty the speech of Lord John as to the measures of the Govern- 
Ment, that party—namely, the people—would look with indifference on the 
attack and the defence. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli’s speech was a defence—a defence of 
the 8 eches of Mr. Urquhart and Mr. Anstey; which had been calculated by a 
friend of his to have occupied a space in printing that would have sufficed for tive 

weeks of close discussion. 

He had the pleasure of dining at Greenwich a few days ago, and had some con- 











versation with the waiter. (A laugh.) He asked the waiter how the dinner of 
the Ministers went off. “Oh! Sir,” said he, “ they looked quite like a family 
party—(A laugh)—but they were more moderate than the last Ministers. 
(Laughter.) He agreed with the waiter, and he thought the country would agree 
with him too—the Ministers were like a family party, and were moderate men. 
(Laughter.) The waiter had truly described the calibre of the honourable gen- 
tlemen who occupied the Treasury benches. They had called in to their assist- 
ance the editor of the Economist, in order to set the West Indies right: but they 
found that they had caught a tartar; the bill was full of blunders, and never was 
there such a failure as that Sugar Bill. 

Mr. Disraeli had been rubbing up the old Vauxhall transparency of traditionary 
influence: but while popular privileges, like the right of discussing grievances on 
reading the order of the day, are swept away, it is precisely because the country 
cannot forget its aristocratic prejudices that it is obliged to accept the present 
Government. 

He regretted that in this debate the state of Ireland had been passed over, 
The noble Lord was about to visit that country. He trusted that the visit would 
not be of the usual character—a trumpet dinner at the Castle in full uniform, and 
a return home knowing all about Ireland. If the noble Lord went merely to pay 
such a visit, or consult with the distinguished individual at the head of affairs 
there, he might have as much information by post. 

The noble Lord would find that a reaction would succeed the temporary panic 
created by the arrest of those Chartist leaders—miserable and misguided indi- 
viduals—( Mr. Feargus O'Connor took off his hat)—He begged pardon of the 
honourable Member, who, he believed, was the only Red Republican in that House, 
He alluded to those miserable carpenters and tailors found plotting in public- 
houses. He warned the noble Lord, that a reaction would succeed, and that the 
people of this country would not be satisfied unless some larger and more com- 
prehensive measures were resorted to than the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
or any of those miserable Downing Street precedents for ruling a people. 

The debate was cut short by the afternoon adjournment. The bill, 
however, which technically furnished occasion for it, was suffered to pass. 


New Wrir ror Cuevrennam. On Monday, Mr. Pinney moved that the 
Speaker issue a new writ for Cheltenham, in the room of the Honourable Craven 
Berkeley, whose election has been declared void by reason of bribery. Carried 
unanimously. 

Nuisances: Contracions. On Tuesday, the Marquis of LANspowNE 
moved the second reading of the Nuisances and Contagious Diseases Bill; ex- 
plaining its provisions. The measure was intended to authorize more permanent 
and effectual provisions than those made under the temporary act, firstly to abate 
all nuisances, and secondly to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. L 
Lansdowne stated that recent inquiries and experience have convinced many who 
held cholera to be a contagious disease, that it is not so; and a person of eminent 
skill, who has visited Russia during the late prevalence of the disease, has re- 
turned strongly impressed with the opinion that it is epidemic only. He thought 
that the present session should not terminate without some precautionary mea- 
sure to guard against whatever might accelerate the progress of this disorder; 
and he therefore hoped this bill would receive the favourable attention of their 
Lordships. The bill was read a second time. 

Poor-Law AMENDMENT. Mr. Coarces BuLier on Thursday “ fulfilled a 
pledge "—asking leave to bring in a bill to provide for the more equitable distri- 
bution of the charge for the relief of the poor in certain cities and towns, He 
brought in this bill now in order that it might be printed and circulated during 
the recess amongst the Members, and the Poor-law Guardians and authorities, te 
invite suggestions. Leave given: bill brought in, and read a first time. 

Savines Banks Bitt. On Tuesday, Lord Geonce Bentinck, Mr Hen- 
LEY, and some other Members, raised an opposition to proceeding with this “ ill- 
prepared bill.” Sir Cuartes Woop persisted: he defended the bill as @ 
good and needful one, making regulations absolutely necessary to create confi- 
dence in the Irish savings banks, and also some improvements in the English 
banks. He was supported by Mr. Monseit, Mr. Reynoips, Mr. BroTHEeR- 
tox, and Mr. Joun Aset Smirn. The Committee was carried, on division, by 
49 to 21. In Committee, a division was taken on a proposal to limit the bill to 
Ireland: negatived, by 30 to 11. On Thursday, Sir Cuartes Woop sudden 
yielded this point; and the bill, as an Irish Bill, was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Tue Roya Assent was given by Commission, on Thursday, to the follow- 
ing, among some forty-eight other bills—The Public Health Bill, the Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdictions Bill, the Criminal Law Bill, the Parliamentary E'ectors Bi 
the Steam Navigation Bill, the Poor-law Union District Schools Bill, tae Parochi 
Debt and Audit Bill, the Petty Bag Office Bill, the Unlawful Oaths Acts (Ire- 
land) Continuance and Amendment Bill, and the Farmers’ Estate Society (Lre- 
land) Bill. 


Che Court. 
A FETE in honour of Prince Albert's birthday, the 26th of August, was 
given by the Queen at Usborne on Saturday. ‘Tippoo Sahib’s tent and 
several large marquees were erected upon the lawn opposite to the principal 
entrance; and most of the residents in the neighbourhood, as well as some 
of the principal visiters at Cowes and Ryde, were invited. 

Out-door amusements, however, were totally prevented by bad weather: 
a misty shower filled the air from morning to night. Dancing went on in 
the tents; the Queen hououring the Prince of Hesse and the Earl of Wilton 
with her hand. ‘The evening was wound up by a country-dance, ia 
which the Queen aud Prince Albert and their children all took part. 

The Queen Dowager, with the Princesses Hohenlohe Schillingsfurst, 
left Bushy Park on Wednesday, for a visit to Queen Victoria; and arrived 
at Cowes early enough to visit Osborne the same day. 

The Chevalier Bunsen and Prince Lowenstein have been visiters at 
Osborne. 








Che stletropolts. 

The Confederate Clubs of London are “dissolving” themselves gene- 
rally. The “John Mitchel Club” dissolved last week, and on Sunday 
evening the “Meagher East London” and the “Gorman and Emmett 
Lambeth Irish Contederate Clubs” followed its example. ‘Ihe grounds 
stated were, that the Government were about to put the bill for the Secu- 
rity of the Crown in force against the Irish Confederate Clubs; the authori- 
ties having obtained evidence suflicient to bring the most of them within 
its clauses. 

The meetings of the Chartists and Confederates are now held with strict 
precautions against reporters and spies; but the Morning Chronicle reported 
at some length the speech of a Mr, Campbell to a meeting beld at the hall 
in Webber Dtreet on Sunday. 

“Every one was painfully convinced that society was in a most disordered 
state, and various persous are endeavouring by various meats to remove the ex- 
isting distress. Mauy, however, were working experimentally and in the dark, 
It was a fact that had been well-established, that the working classes paid the 
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whole taxation of the country, for the whole country depended for subsistence 
upon their Jabour. Notwithstanding this well-established fact, the producers of 
wealth reaped the smallest portion of its advantages. * * He had analyzed 
society, and had arrived at some startling facts, which he would communicate. 
Let them take the section of farmers who with their wives and families amounted 
to 1,540,000 individuals: the annual income of this class was 33,600,0002., giving 
to each of that class 22/. a year, or the average of six in a apo | of 1327. The 
proportion of the furmer class to that class who produced the wealth was three to 
one. (Cries of “Shame!” and “Hear, hear!”) The farmer class had three 
times as much of the national wealth as the manufacturing: class. _The master 
manufacturers came next: their number was 264,000, taking 35,376,0008. ; the 
individual income being 1341, or calculating the family at eight, 1,07 21. per 
family, being 24} times more than the working bees received from their labour. 
The next class was persons employing capital in making wearing apparel, 318,750 
persons, taking the sum of 7,785,000/.; giving an individual income of 361. per 
annum, or 180l. for a family of six, or five times more than the working classes. 
The next class was that of professional persons, whose number amounted to 
43,500: their amount of income was 2,610,000/., giving an individual income to 
601.; thus giving to a family of seven persons 4201. per annum, or 9} times the 
amount of the labouring share. He found that boat-builders, and those who 
fitted out vessels, got 24} as much as the labouring classes. Then as to shop- 
keepers—persons who bought in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest, 
who mixed old tea-leaves with new tea and sand with sugar—these persons, who 
only distributed the wealth, got 54 times as much as those who produced it. The 
speaker proceeded to detail at great length the inequalities of national wealth, 

and went on to say that the whole system was one of legerdemain, to cheat the 
labouring classes out of what was their due. * * * The men who produced the 
wealth were sent into the union workhouses, whenever there came what the political 

economists called ‘a stagnation.’ This stagnation used to come upon the country 

once in about ten years, then it came once in seven or five years, and now it came 

every year; making society a porte pandemonium, and crippling the best energies 

of the working classes. Until a change was effected in that system, there must be 

anarchy and confusion. The Government might attempt to put down insurrec- 

tion, and imprison men who were bold enough to declare their sentiments. That 

was no cure for the evil; on the contrary, it was an aggravation of the evil, and 

was only smothering a flame which would one day break out and create general 

devastation. It was impossible for the wealthy classes to believe themselves se- 

cure in their possessions; and this fear it was that induced them to call out sol- 

diers and policemen with saw-back swords. The intentions of Lord John Russell 

might be good—perhaps they were; but if so, he was totally incapable of turning 

those intentions to good account.” 


A very violent thunder-storm raged in London on Thursday evening, 
for nearly two hours. The lightning was exceedingly vivid, followed by 
astounding peals of thunder, that shook the buildings in an unusual man- 
ner. Torrents of rain fell. It does not appear that any serious accident 
resulted from the storm; which is rather surprising. 


The trials for sedition commenced at the Central Criminal Court on Friday the 
25th August. 

The first case was that of George Snell, shoemaker; who presided over a meet- 
ing at the Chartist Hall in Webber Street, on the 28th of July—the day after 
that fabricated despatch arrived in London which stated that Ireland had risen in 
general rebellion and the troops had been defeated. In allusion to this news, and 
in hopes that it was trne, Suell had urged an English rising, 

“ As soon as the Irish people are up—as soon as the insurrection in Ireland becomes 
general, as I believe in the course of a very few hours it will become general —I trust 
that the people of England will rise and support them.” *® ® ®& 

“Gentlemen, allow me to ask you if you are men? Will you act as men? (Cries of 
“Yes!") If you are called on tonight, tomorrow night, or any other time, do not show 
you are cowards and flinch, but rally round the standard of liberty; defend it with 
your lives: and may God Almighty grant we may be victorious, that our enemies may 
be crushed, that they may hide their heads in the dungeon or the hulks; and that our 
honest patriots may be restored to us, and that they may take their places, is my sin- 
cere wish.” 

The speech was proved by Government reporters; and there was some docu- 
mentary evidence besides. 

he prisoner read a written defence, the pith of which lay in its first sentences. 
“He should not attempt to follow the Attorney-General through the mazes of 
the law; such matters were beyond his comprehension. He hoped that it would 
not be thought that he stood at the bar for any act of dishonesty towards his 
fellow men: it was a consolation to him that his honour and integrity as a man 
were not impeached; and he considered that he was only placed at that bar for 
differing in opinion with the Government, and nothing else. He was accused of 
exciting the people: but history confirmed the view he had taken of the manner 
in which Ireland had been misgoverned by this country, and he and every one 
else would be justified in assisting the Irish people by constitutional means to 
obtain their just rights.” 

The Jury were an hour in private deliberation: their verdict was “ Guilty.” 

James Maxwell Bryson, dentist, was tried for a speech at the same meeting, of 
a tendency to stimulate insurrection. In his speech to the Jury, Bryson com- 
plained of oppressive treatment in prison. He had been supplied with writing 
materials; but not only had political pamphlets been refused him, but every kind 
of printed book had been denied him—even that portion of the Penny Encyclo- 

ia which contained a definition of the word “ sedition” had been withheld 

‘om him. 

Mr. Baron Platt inquired who withheld them. 

The prisoner said, that he sent out for the books; but the Deputy-Governor 
told him that the Chaplain was the person who had the power of refusing the 
supply of books to the prisoners, and he refused to sanction their admission. 

r. Baron Platt said, that he considered a prisoner had a right to whatever 
books he asked for before conviction. 

The prisoner hoped his Lordship would notice the matter; not that it would 
benefit tim now, but it might be of service to others who might be similarly situ- 
ated. He then continued his speech, with very considerable ability; excusing 
himself from some charges, and justifying others, especially his “ sympathy for 
Ireland.” The Jury consulted half an hour; verdict, “ Guilty.” 

Robert Crowe, or Crone, tailor, was tried on Saturday, and was defended by 
Mr. Parry. The evidence against Crowe was of two sorts; each, as Mr. Parry 
urged, questionable. Crowe was charged with uttering a seditious speech at a 
meeting of Irish Confederates in Dean Street, Soho, on the 31st July. The only 
evidence was that of Reuben Brothers, a policeman, who was directed as an intel- 
ligent officer to attend the meeting in place of a short-hand reporter. Brothers 
took no notes, but put down these phrases in writing from memory, within an 
hour or two after the meeting— 

“ The late insurrection in Paris has shown how easily a crown may be crumbled ; 
and the time is now come for men to be brave and the game is their own. I do not 
care for those persons present who wear other people’s clothes. I do not care if what 
I say is criminal. 1, for my own part, shall do all in my power during the next week to 
put a stop to trade, and urge the Irishmen in London to rebellion.” 

At first Brothers stated that these words were uttered consecutively; but he 
nee allowed that it was not so, but that much other matter was inter- 
spersed. 

PWhen Crowe was arrested, he gave to a young woman a paper which bore his 
signature; the officer took the paper away from the woman, and found it to be 
apparently the draft for a speech of a very violent character. This paper was 
now offered in evidence. 





Mr. Parry objected strongly. There was no proof that it was written by the 
risoner, neither was there any evidence that it had been written before the al- 
fos seditious speech was made; so that it could not be taken as any proof of the 
mind or intentions of the prisoner at the time of the meeting. He was aware 
that in a celebrated case, that of Algernon Sydney, a paper found upon the pri- 
soner had been received by the judge—Judge Jeffreys, he should state—as evi- 
dence of un overt act of treason; but that decision, he believed, was now univer- 
sally considered to be an infamous decision. 

Baron Platt admitted the paper: these were among its passages— 

“ Royalty, and all its attendant manifestations of middle-age despotism, must be 
either greatly modified or annihilated. ‘The aristocracy shall have no mercy at our 
hands ; for they are almost exclusively the descendants of a set of successful robbers, 
who invaded these countries some centuries back, and as yet hold the land by right of 
conquest and by the people's sufferance. And that monstrous incubus called the Church 
and State interest, which hangs as a dead weight on the labour-market, crippling and 
perverting the mind, and tying the hands of the labourer at the same time, must be sent 
out upon the world to seek a more honourable and virtuous occupation.” 

On the completion of the case for the Crown, Mr. Parry took an objection to 
the indictment. The different sentences of Crowe’s speech were all given as 
though they had been consecutively delivered, whereas the evidence showed that 
there were other sentences interspersed with them. This, he apprehended, was a 
fatal variance. 

Baron Platt overruled the objection. 

In his speech for the defence, Mr. Parry put it to the Jury, that the proof was 
defective. A policeman professed, out of a speech which was admitted to have 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, to pick these few sentences; omitting the whole 
of the rest of the speech, which might have entirely qualified or altered the sense 
of the expressions imputed to him, if indeed they were uttered at all. 

In summing up, Baron Platt reminded the Jury, that the Government could not 
on every occasion send professional short-hand writers; and although it was 
certainly more satisfactory that gentlemen in that position should be employed, 
yet persons were not to escape punishment because it was found necessary to pro- 
duce testimony of another description. If they were satisfied from the evidence 
that the prisoner had committed the offence charged, they would desert their 
duty to themselves and their country if they did not say so; and on the other 
hand, they would equally desert their duty to the administration of justice if they 
did not give the accused person the benetit of any reasonable doubt they might 
entertain of his guilt. 

The Jury retired; and after an absence of more than two hours, returned a 
verdict of “ Guilty”; but at the same time expressed their opinion that it would 
be better in such cases to have the evidence of two witnesses. 

The Judge remarked, that it was no doubt more advisable, but such a course 
was not always practicable. 

John James — was tried on Monday. His case presents few features of 
interest. The charge was, that he made a seditious speech to a meeting of Irish 
Confederates held on the 28th July, in the Milton Street Theatre. Parts of his 
speech—the most objectionable parts—were extracts from American papers, read 
from the 7imes under a seeming notion that sedition read was not sedition 
spoken. The witness was a Government short-hand-writer. Bezer defended him- 
self, with what the Attorney-General called “a most dangerous ingenuity.” The 
Jury at once found him “ Guilty.” 

At the end of this case, sentence was given on the four prisoners, Snell, Crowe, 
Bezer, and Bryson. The first three were condemned to be imprisoned for 
two years, and to pay each a fine of 10/. to the Queen, and give securities 
amounting to 200/. for keeping the peace during five years. Bryson’s sentence 
was similar, with 20¢. fine. As the prisoners were retiring, Bryson remarked 
cheeringly to the others, “ Never mind, brother Chartists, come along.” 

At Bow Street, on Thursday, William Cueffy and twenty-six other Chartists 
and Confederates lately arrested were finally examined on charges under the 
Crown and Government Security Act. All, save one man, were committed for 
felony; and bail was refused. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Richard Wilsdon Morris, aged 
twenty-seven, was tried on the charge of uttering a forged receipt for 3/. 2s. 6d., 
with intent to defraud the proprietors of the General Medical and Mutual Life 
Assurance Company. The accused was formerly the secretary and actuary of 
the Company, of which also he had been the original promoter. In the early part 
of the present year, Mr. Morris being in arrears with the Company, the Directors 
urged him to resign his office; he did so; and on an investigation it was found 
that he had been obtaining money by forgeries. It was his duty to issue vouchers 
to the proprietors for their dividends, the documents being signed by the recipi- 
ents and countersigned by the secretary. For the prosecution it was stated, that 
divers vouchers, amounting to 32/., had been appropriated by the prisoner: he had 
forged the names of the proprietors to them, countersigned them himself, and 
then got them cashed for his own advantage. The check for 31. 2s. 6d. purported 
to be signed by Dr. Chalmers: it was clearly proved that the name was forged. 
For the defence it was urged, that a clerk named Nixon, who had been guilty of 
misconduct and had absconded, was more likely to have committed the forgery, 
than the founder of the society, whose character had been hitherto irreproach- 
able. The verdict was “Guilty.” Mr. Clarkson then remarked, in consequence 
of the attempt to throw the offence on Nixon, that there were other indictments 
against the convict, in which cases he had proved his guilt by attempting com- 
promises. The Common Sergeant said, the present case was conclusive enough; 
and he sentenced the prisoner to ten years’ transportation. 

On Monday, Mrs. Mary Spry and Mrs. Anne Dore her daughter were tried 
for the murder of Mrs. Dore’s infant child. The Grand Jury had ignored the 
bill, and the prisoners were arraigned on the Coroner's inquisition. The evidence 
extended to great length, but these were the leading facts. The child was sud- 
denly taken ill; Mr. Hustler, an assistant to Mr. Woolmer, a surgeon at Pimlico, 

ave some medicine for it, and said it might go a journey with the mother: Mrs. 
Jore went to the Isle of Wight; but the child getting worse, she immediately re- 
turned to London, Mr. Driver, a gentleman who acted for Mr. Woolmer while he 
was out of town, now attended the infant, and saw at once that it was sufferin 
from intussusception of the intestine: he sent Mr. Hustler for some calomel; and 
what he brought was administered. A post mortem examination showed the ex- 
istence of the intussusception, which in the opinion of two of the three operators 
was the cause of death; but arsenic was found in the stomach, which Mr. Rogers 
the chemist considered the cause of death: no mercury was detected. Professor 
Taylor thought the poison must have been administered a few hours before death. 
The two women accused had shown great affection for the child; and there was 
not a jot of evidence to show that they had had any arsenic in their possession. 
From the testimony of Mr. Hustler and a nephew ot Mr. Woolmer, it would seem 
probable that instead of calomel white arsenic had been sent by mistake, as a 
powder for the child. Mr. Baron Platt at length stopped the case, without call- 
ing for a defence; remarking, with considerable warmth, that there did not ap- 
ar to be the slightest ground for the charge against the poor women at the bar: 
it only showed what might be done by a Coroner's jury. Of course a verdict of 
“ Not guilty” was at once returned. 

On Tuesday, four men implicated in the plunder of Messrs. Dickenson and Co., 
the stationers, were tried for their several offences. Henry Turner, who was in 
the employment of the prosecutors, was convicted of stealing a quantity of cards 
and other goods, and Thomas Blanchett of receiving them: sentence on each, 
seven years’ transportation. Frederick Edwards, a printer, was also found guilty 
of receiving other stolen property; and a like sentence was passed. Richard Wil- 
liams, another receiver, was convicted; but his case not being so flagrant, the 
punishment was only twelve months’ imprisonment. 
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frauds by pretending 
Hervey, or some other 
There 


John Smith, the young man who has been committin 
to be Lord Bernard, Lord George Bentinck, Lord Alfr 

rson of rank, was convicted of stealing a watch from Emily Farrer. 
were other indictments; so he was sentenced to be transported for ten years. 

Drury L. Wake pleaded “ Guilty” to the charge of uttering a forged bill of ex- 
change with intent to defraud Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, from whom he obtained 
some articles of jewellery. Judgment was suspended till next session. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Mr. Edward Hagan was reéxamined on 
a charge of obtaining a quantity of copper from Messrs. Young and Co. under 
false pretences, and Held to bail. 


The Provinces. 

The election for Cheltenham is fixed for this day. Mr. Craven Berkeley 
has “ boldly declared his intention” to get some trustworthy person to 
occupy the seat for the remainder of this session, under pledge to retire in 
his behalf at its end. Mr. Grenville Lennox Berkeley has come forward, 
on this understanding, as a Radical and Free-trader. 

Leicester election was to take place yesterday. Mr. Harris and Mr 
Ellis were supported by the ousted candidates, Sir Joshua Walmsley and 
Mr. Gardner. Mr. Henry Paget, of Birstall, has come forward as a Whig, 
and is supported by the Conservatives. 

Derby election takes place today. The candidates are, Mr. Bass, the 
great ale-brewer, and Mr. Heyworth, as Liberals, and Mr. Freshfield, the 
eminent London solicitor, and Mr. Lord, as Conservatives. A close con- 
test is expected. 








The fate of the Ocean Monarch continues to attract attention, and more parti- 
culars have been added to last week's reports. We collect some gleanings. 

“ The Ocean Monarch went down at her anchors at half-past one o'clock on 
Friday morning. The weather was fine and calm. The captain of the steam-tug 
Liver, who was within thirty yards of the ship when she sank, says that, with 
the exception of the solid timbers about the stem, on which was the figure-head 
in an almost perfect state, the fire had consumed the whole of her upper works to 
within a few inches of the water's edge. Iudeed, so even was the work of destruc- 
tion round the sides of the ship, that it appeared to have been the work of car- 
penters. ‘The water first made its way intothe after-part of the ship. As she 

ually settled herself into the bosom of the sea, large volumes of flames rushed 
forward with a hissing and crackling sound, till at length the water completely 
buried her; and the remains of this once noble vessel disappeared in about four- 
teen fathoms, causing a heavy swell for the moment.” 

The precise number of lives lost, and the cause of the accident, are still uncer- 
tain. The Jimes gives the following table, framed from authentic sources, as 
probably exact—steerage passengers, 322; first and second cabin, 32; captain and 
crew, 42; total, 396. Saved, per Affonso, Brazilian steam-frigate, 156; Queen of 
the Ocean yacht, 32; Prince of Wales, 17; smack, 13; total saved, 218; missing, 
178; grand total, 396. 

A committee has been formed at Liverpool, headed by the Mayor, to raise a re- 
lief fund. Various performances are announced to take place in aid of this pur- 
pose; and the sum of 800l. has been already collected, exclusive of clothes, pro- 
visions, &c. The members of the Northern bar have also come forward freely: 
in a very short space of time, though many of the members had departed, they 
subscribed 140/. 

The Zimes mentions two instances of noble generosity. “We have heard that 
the Prince de Joinville, when leaving a large sum of money with Admiral Gren- 
fell, said, ‘ Take this, Admiral, for those poor people; it is that which we had in- 
tended to expend in a tour of pleasure, which after this it is impossible to enjoy.’ 

“ Yesterday (Monday) 100/. was received from the Chevalier Lisboa, the Bra- 
zilian Minister, for the crew of the Brazilian frigate Affonso, This was commu- 
nicated to them; when, to their honour be it spoken, they one and all refused to 
receive the money, expressing a desire that it should be handed over for the bene- 
fit of the sufferers.” 

Another contribution has since been sent by the Prince de Joinville, with the 
following letter— “ Claremont, Aug. 28. 

“ Admiral— Excuse me for so frequently troubling you, but I seek by every means to 
be useful to the unfortunate people you have rescued. I have made from memory a 
little drawing representing the fearful accident of which we were witnesses. Presum- 
ing that it gives a tolerable idea of that horrible scene, I thought it might be agreeable 
to Madame Grenfell to make a lottery of it for the benefit of the sufferers. * Tis but a 
trifle, but you will excuse it in favour of the intention. Again a thousand remem- 
brances. F. p'ORLEaNs.” 

“ This sketch,” says the correspondent of the Times, “an exceedingly graphic 
one, was exhibited in the Exchange Rooms today ; and in the course of two hours 
400 tickets at 5s. a piece were disposed of. This lottery, an unlimited one, will 
be closed on Saturday next.” 

The Queen has been pleased to direct that the sum of 50/. should be paid to 
Frederick Jerome, from the Royal Bounty Fund, for his gallant conduct in saving 
the lives of so many of the passengers of the Ocean Monarch. 

Some hasty condemnation of the conduct of the steamers Cambria and Orion 
having appeared in print, Mr. Murdoch, of the lost vessel, published a letter in de- 
fence. “I believe these imputations were made under a misapprehension of the 
facts. I know that both vessels had me several miles before the fire was 
observed by them; and, against wind and tide, it would have taken an hour and 
a half for them to reach me; and being greatly crowded on their decks, as I un- 
derstood they were, by passengers, and seeing a large steamer and two other ves- 
sels close at hand, without knowing the emergency of the case from the great 
number of emigrants on board, they might fairly suppose that I should have re- 
ceived ample assistance before they could have rendered any service to us. I do 
ot, therefore, attach blame to them.” 

Captain Hunter, of the Cambria, has also published a letter. 


On Thursday, Thomas Bethel and John Bennison, two Chester pilots, were | 


brought before Mr. Rushton on a charge of robbing several unfortunate passengers 
and sailors of the Ocean Monarch, whom they took into their boat, the Pilot 
Queen. The pilot crew behaved in a most revolting manner. A Mr. Jones was 
robbed of his clothes, and compelled to give a valued watch that he kept round 
his neck, for a blanket, as his only covering during many hours’ exposure. Mr. 
Jones and his companions, after being stripped of everything about them, were 
transferred to a fishing-smack which put them on shore. One passenger, how- 
ever, was left asleep in a berth of the pilot-boat—a respectable young man, who 

much money about him; and it is surmised that he has been thrown over- 
board by the crew. The prisoners were remanded. 


At the instance of the Crown, a bill of indictment has been preferred against 


Mr. Richard Fogg, manager of a factory at Preston, for the manslaughter of seven | 


— who were recently destroyed by a boiler explosion; and the Grand Jury 
ve found the bill a true one. The trial will take place at the March Assizes. 
An inquest was held at Lancaster, on Monday, on the body of Mrs. Hannah 
Airey, who was killed by the collision at the Bay Horse station on the Preston and 
Lancaster Railway. Witnesses described the disaster as we related it last week. 
James Atherton, the driver of the train which was standing at the station, stated 
that when he first heard the whistle of the express-train, he thought the driver 
sounded it merely in reference to the signal at Bay Horse bridge: when he 
saw the train approaching through the bridge, he apprehended danger; but a 
guard remarked, “ They ( meaning the express] must stop till we are ready.” As 








the express-train still approached, the guard told him to go on: he put the steam 
full on; but he had only made three strokes—a distance of about six yards— 
when the collision occurred. He did not think he would have had time to get 
out of the way had the guard given the order to go on when he first told him the 
express was approaching. It appeared from the evidence, that sometimes pieces 
of coal are used in the engines to get up more steam; the fact being elicited, ap- 

rently, to show that the smoke thus produced might have prevented the people 
in the express from seeing the Bay Horse signal distinctly. Roberts, Atherton’s 
fireman, stated, that on the 11th August he had said in a joking manner to Mor- 
ris, the driver of the express-train, that he always was after them; and Morris 
replied, he was afraid to follow Roberts's train, more particularly on getting near 
the Bay Horse station: he was certain an accident would some day happen at 
that place. Both Atherton and Roberts seemed to know very little about the 
time that trains should arrive at stations. Dickinson, a guard, corroborated the 
driver's statement of what he had said about the express-train’s stopping for them; 
he was getting out luggage when he first heard the whistle. Le thought the 
signal at the bridge a good one. A timekeeper, who had assisted in removing 
the remains of the carriages, admitted that the wood was decayed in part: yet 
“he should say it was in good condition.” Richard Morris, the driver of the ex- 

ress-train, said he saw the Preston train leave a little before four o'clock; he 
eft at twenty-six minutes past; his time between Preston and Lancaster is 
thirty-four minutes. He did not attempt to make up for lost time: that is pro- 
hibited with express-traius. No flag was hoisted at Scorton station, or he would 
have been prepared to stop at Bay Horse station. The latter station was full of 
smoke and steam [this had been denied by other witnesses]; it was raining ve' 
hard, and he had to look under his steam to see the signal. “ It is not a signal; 
it is neither use nor ornament, for it is put in a place where it cannot be seen. If 
we could see it a proper distance, I should call it a signal; but we cannot. It is 
nothing like the signals in use on other lines.” His speed was greatly reduced 
when the collision took place; and if the other train had been moved thirty or 
forty yards, he should have been able to pull up. “I kept my place on the en- 
gine at the time of the collision, and scarcely felt the shock. It was like running 
into a lot of rotten sticks.” Had the last carriage of the Preston train been a new 
one, he thought it would not have been broken. “ It is an utter impossibility to 
work a line with one signal. On other lines they have a down and an up signal; 
but on the Lancaster and Preston they make one do for both up and down trains.” 
He had complained of the s‘gnals on this line. The inquest was adjourned. 

A calamitous accident has happened at Over Darwen, through the bursting of 
a “water lodge.” The reservoir is about balf a mile from the town, and ata 
considerable elevation above it; it is 150 feet across when full, 330 long, and 24 
deep. It is supplied by a small stream at one end, and at the other the super- 
fluous water runs through an aperture in a stream to the town. The 
lies in a valley, being Eept in at the end towards the town by a high em- 
bankment. Very early on the morning of Monday sennight, a violent thun- 
der-storm broke over the neighbourhood; a vast quantity of water poured 
into the lodge; the immense weight forced down the embankment; “ and 
the water fell with tremendous force down a steep of from twenty to full 
forty feet, carrying away a mass of earth, stone, aud sand, about sixty feet 
across, eighty feet long, and from forty feet deep. The torrent then rushed along 
the bed of the stream, which generally carried off the surplus water from the by- 
wash, and rose to a height of at least ten feet, carrying away hedges, trees, large 
stones, side-banks, and all such temporary impediments, in its course, and cover- 
ing places before high above the stream and green with grass to the depth of seve- 
ral teet with the gravel, stones, &c., usually found in the bed of a river.” Culverts 
were torn up, walls washed away, and the fluod rushed into the houses in the 
town. Some persons escaped narrowly, but no one was drowned till the water got 
to Bury Street. In th’s street there were inhabited cellars, in which persons were 
sleeping at the time; and twelve lost their lives. In one house, three men, two 
women, and two children perished: the only lodger saved was a young man who 
had got on a table and kept his face against the roof till he was dragged through 
a window. In another cellar, a woman and two children were drowned. Two 
children and an old woman perished in other places. While the people, roused 
from their beds in the night by this calamity, were striving to save the = 
the horror of the scene was increased by the fury of the storm, and the shrieks o! 
the dying mingled with the roll of the thunder. 

A fatal explosion of fire-damp occurred on Monday morning, in Messrs. Wood 
and Co.'s colliery, Hindley Green, near Leigh. The men went to work with un- 
protected candles, though safety-lamps had been provided for their use. In half 
an hour there was a violent explosion. Two men and two boys were found dead; 
another boy died soon after—both his thighs had been broken, and a pick-bandle 
had been blown into his body; five other miners were seriously hurt. 


Dr. M‘Douall, the Chartist leader, was tried at Liverpool on Monday, for sedi- 
tious speaking, presence at an illegal meeting, and riot. He was defended by 
Mr. Sergeant Wilkins and Mr. Pollock; was tound guilty, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Suspicions have arisen that May caused the death of other men besides the one 
for whose murder she was hanged. The body of ‘Thomas Haim, a native of Wix, 
who died seventeen months ago, has been exhumed, a Coroner's Jury was empa- 
nelled, and » large quautity of arsenic was detected in the stomach by Professor 
Taylor. May was intimate with Mrs. Ham, a dissolate woman; Ham died sud- 
denly, under suspicious circumstances; his wife, it is said, had previously coha- 
bited with one Southgate, and him she married directly after her husband's death. 
Ham was possessed of some property. 


IRELAND. 

Tranquillity is reported in all quarters; though arrests are made from 
day to day in various parts of the provinces. 

The accounts of the crops are more cheerful. Considerable damage has 
already been sustained; but much less, it is now thought confidently, than 
was last week feared. The fine weather in the early part of the week set 
an immense quantity of hands in motion; so that the people were suddenly 
in full employment. 

The Daily News describes a “hopeful incident” which occurred last 
week at Newtown-Limavady, in Derry. . 

“ It was a meeting of a farming society, at which all the neighbouring gentry 
and most of the farmers assembled. ‘The proceedings had much interest, mani- 
festing great progress in cultivation, and much improvement in the breeding and 
management of stock. The statemeut of a Mr. W. Ogilvy seems particularly 
worthy of notice. He was the owner of an unimproved estate in Tyrone, and he 
early took advantage of the liberal offer of the Government to lend money for im- 

roving such lands. Mr. Ogilvy borrowed 6,000/. at 3 per cent, and set to work. 
Foe the last four months he has employed in improvements 400 labourers daily; 
making, with their families, 2,400 individuals whom he is enabled to support. 
He expects this labour will continue for five years. The men employed earn from 
ls. to le. 6d. per day; but when they become more skilled they will earn better 
wages. The result of the improvements is, that Mr. Oxilvy’s land, which was 
heretofore worth 1s. an acre, would now let for 15s. to Ll. 1s. per acre. 

The Earl of Roden, it is said, will sell his Dundalk property, and be the 
first to act on the Encumbered Estate Sale Bill. A good movement this. 
Ground-rents are very high and house accommodation defective in Dun- 
dalk.— Ulster Gazette. 
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Another savings-bank has failed—that of Mallow: its liabilities are un- 
known. 

Government has resolved to establish three schools of design in Ireland; 
at Belfast, Dublin, and Cork.—Northern Whig. 


There are symptoms in some quarters of a tendency to renew agitation; 
though only in a mild manner. The society recently established in Dub- 
lin to promote the holding of occasional meetings of the Imperial Parliament 
in Ireland, of which Lord William Fitzgerald is the chairman, is endea- 
vouring to excite attention, and to obtain support amongst Conservatives 
as well as Repealers. It has met with some success, but also with some 
rebuffs. Mr. Arthur Guinness, on being solicited by the President to join 
the society, replied, that he could neither join nor approve of any agita- 
tion’ at a period so peculiarly infelicitous as the present. Mr. Richard 
Maxwell Fox replied to a similar application, that he would not sanction, 
“during the next six months at least, any political agitation whatever”; 
and added this explanation— 

“ My intention is to procure, if possible, funds for carrying general employment, by 
Means of arterial drainage, into every district of this country. I hope to obtain these 
loans, which afford high interest on the best security, from English capitalists: but if 
they find that no sooner has the late frantic outbreak been put down, than, even in the 
midst of famine and disease, the minds of Irishmen are occupied in the agitation of a 
fresh political nostrum, they will conclude that the entire nation is of unsound mind, 
and Irish investments still precarious ”; and thus that capital of which we stand so 
Much in need “ will remain in the Funds.” 





The Morning Chronicle gives the following “from an occasional corre- 
spondent ” at Mullinahone— 
“ At a respectable farmer’s house not many miles South of the city of Kilkenny, 
there met on the 25th of July—the Tuesday previous to the affair at Ballin- 
—seven of the principal leaders of the insurrectionary movement. It was, 
in point of fact, a council of war. The first subject brought under consideration 
had reference, naturally enough, to the commissariat; and the question was pro- 
, ‘ How were the rebel forces to be maintained?’ This interrogatory was at 
once answered by one of the most youthful and certainly the most chivalrous and 
gifted of the insurgent leaders. ‘ How are we to maintain our friends,’ said he, 
but at the expense of our enemies? Those who are not with us are against us, 
and we shall make them pay the penalty of their disloyalty to their country.’ All 
were in favour of this bold, decided, and, under the circumstances, certainly not 
unreasonable proposition, save one, and that one was Smith O'brien. ‘1 belong,’ 
he said, ‘ to an ancient family—perhaps the oldest in Europe—whose honour has 
remained untainted during a succession of ages; and it shall never be said that 
I tarnished its fair fame by having recourse to plunder and robbery, no matter in 
what cause or under what circumstances.’ A discussion, or rather an altercation 
of an angry character, ensued. Arguments as well as threats were used to in- 
duce the descendant of the hero of Clontarf to change his opinion; but to no 
purpose; and those who know the personal character of Mr O'Brien will not be 
surprised at this display of dogged pertinacity. Eventually the majority sepa 
rated from Smith O'Brien, and retired into an adjoining apartment, tor the pur- 
pose of deliberating on the best mode of getting rid of him; and one individual 
even went so far as to propose a method ot a very summary character for effecting 
that object. The council broke up in despair, without resolving on anything. 
leaders separated, each left to his own discretion; and the result is well 
own.” 





The Limerick Reporter, referring to the hopeless condition of Conciliation 
Hall, says—* A Dublin correspondent assures us, that the entire of the valuable 
library, together with the extensive stock of publications of every sort, stationery, 
&c., on the premises, have been disposed of to Mr. Duffy, the publisher of Wel- 
lington Quay, in order to liquidate the debts due on the concern.” 

The Freeman's Journal gives an account of the sale last week of Mr. Gavan 
Duffy’s effects, for the benetit of his creditors and his family. “On Friday, the 
attendance of purchasers was most numerous, and clergymen of every denomina- 
tion were present. Several persons from England and also from the provinces 
attended. The auctioneer had applications from parties in England and Scotland 
for catalogues of the sale. A small card containing the autographs of the state 

risoners of 1843 — intrinsically about 4d.) sold for 14s. 6d.; M'Geoghegan’s 

reland brought 1/. 11s.: Chuzzlewit, with Mr. Duffy’s autograph, 13s. 6d. 
There were about 400 volumes sold, consisting chiefly of minor works, the origi- 
nal value of which was small; yet these, in consequence of containing the auto- 
graph of Mr. Duffy, brought prices at least amounting to ten times the primary 
cost.” On Saturday, “the sale commenced with the library, and then followed 
the prints, &c. The furniture of the state-rooms at Richmond Bridewell in 1844 
attracted immense attention. Each article had an Irish harp inlaid in silver, 
with the date and the name of the party by whom used. The competition for each 
of these relics was very great, and the figures at which they were knocked down 
proved the sincerity of the bidders. It was very late in the evening when the 
sale concluded, and up to the last moment a crowd remained at the auction.” 


Foreign and Colonial. 

Francre.—The National Assembly, which met at noon on Friday, spent 
four hours in hearing explanations from members on purely personal points 
arising out of the report and evidence of the Commission. The Morning 
Chronicle supplies an abstract of M. Ledru-Rollin’s speech, which is at the 
same time more full and far more brief than the regular reports. 

“ M. Ledru-Rollin began by alluding to an inquiry set on foot after the affair of 
October 1789, which according to his account was the sole cause of the sangui- 
nary excesses of 1798; and by analogy he contended that the inquiry of 1848 
could only lead to a division among the true Republican~, if not to worse results. 
He denied that he had occasion to defend himself against any imputations con- 
tained in the report. In June, was he not at his post? In May, had he not done 
his duty? And for the matters in which he had been engaged from the Revolu- 
tion of February to the meeting of the National Assembly, Lad he not been absol- 
ved from anything that might offend by the vote of the Assembly, that ‘the Pro- 
visional Government had merited well of their country’? He avowed his cireu- 
lars, and defended the Commissioners on the ground that nothing but a really Re- 
publican Assembly could consolidate the Republic. He then alluded to the pro- 
posed invasion of Belgium; with respect to which he gave not only absurd but 
contradictory explanations. In the first place, he justitied the expedition to Ris- 
ee on the ground, which he knew to be false, that not only was a large 

ly of the Ministers of Louis Philippe plotting at Brussels against the Republic, 
but that there were three English men-of-war in the Scheldt, ready on the first 
Movement in Belgium to take possession of Antwerp; and then, with singular in- 
consistency, he denied that he had given arms to the expedition; for, ac- 
cording to him, the arms of which the Belgian Republicans got possession 
at Lille had been provided, not for them, but for the National Guards. Hav- 
ing got over this aggression on a neighbouring state in this bungling way, 
he made a tremendous, and it must be said successful, onslaught on the 
Thiers and Odilon Barrot parties, whom he characterized as ‘the Revolutionary 
authors of the Revolution of 1848.’ In a strain of powerful invective, he taunted 
them with their impotent incapacity; and accused them of acting under the Re- 
ey the same unworthy part that they had done under the Monarchy. They 

just ideas enough, he said, toclog the march of Government, but not sufficient 
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to conduct the Government themselves. After eighteen years of opposition, they 
had contrived, contrary to their own wishes, to undermine and upset the Mopar- 
chy; and when they had done so, they were completely taken aback by their own 
success, and had not an idea what they were to substtute. He recommended to 
them not to recommence the factious system of opposition; which could not 
succeed, because, ‘us they had no ideas under the Government of July, neither 
could they at the present day bring any to bear, which would remedy the evils 
with which the country was besieged.’ This was the most successful part of M. 
Ledru-Rellin’s speech. He afterwards entered on the subject of his own idea of 
republic; but as he defended Socialist ideas in all their pruriency, and appeared 
to cast a slight on the idea of property, (the existence of which he went very vear 
to deny,) his remarks were very coldly received. Throughout his speech be dwelt 
strongly on the necessity of concord, as the first duty of all true friends of the 
Republic. When he closed, the few cheers he received came exclusively from the 
Montagnards.” 

M. Louis Blanc then read a written speech, of great length, and ela- 
borate preparation. He was listened to with attention, but produced no 
lively impression on any section of the Assembly except his own immedi- 
ate party. 

“ There is one circumstance,” he said, in commencing, “ which particularly strikes 
me in this debate, and that is, that the men who accuse us were avowed partisans 
of the Monarchy, and always combated the Republic; whilst we who are accused 
are, on the contrary, Republicans, are the men who have shed our blood, who haye 
suffered for the Republic, who have fifty times risked our lives for it.” The Re- 
publicans were persecuted by the party who fell; but when they obtained power, 
“they proclaimed the abolition of the penalty of death for political offences; they 
did not pronounce a single word of hatred, of vengeance, or of ill-will; they did 
not suspend a single journal; and they loudly proclaimed in the Government re- 
spect for the sacred principles which they had previously defended.” He examined 
the charges against him relating to the creation of a Ministry of labour and pro- 
gress: it was with repugnance he bad consented, on the representations ot M, 
Aragoe, to accept the mission of the Luxembourg; and be detailed under what 
cireum-tances the decree reducing the number of working hours was issued. He 
noticed the facts ser forth in the report of the Committee of Investigation; and 
declared that all the speeches he had delivered at the Luxembourg bad been pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. If the speech brought forward by the Committe: had 
not been reported like the others, it was because it was delivered on an occasion 
not connected with the meetings of the Luxembourg. The workmen had demand- 
ed his advice with respect to the elections, and it was on that occasion that he 
had delivered the speech in question; into which, in the warmth of improvisation, 
some expressions perhaps exaggerated had slipped, which he would certainly have 
struck out (as was dove every day in speeches delivered at the national taibune 
and reported in the Moniteur) if he had intended it to be published in the official 
journal of the Republic. 

[Here the Assembly adjourned for an hour, in consideration of M. Louis 
Blanc’s great fatigue. His speech was resumed at eight o'clock. } 

Referring to the affair of March 17, he stated that he had gone to his colleagues 
to inform them of the intention of the people to put back the elections. He went 
so far even as to offer his resignation; but it was not accepted. He went to the 
workmen, and employed all his influence to induce them to preserve order. The 
consequence was, that two hundred thousand workmen paraded the streets with- 
out uttering a cry of hatred. In fact, the attitude of the people was so admira- 
ble, that the next day the Provisional Gover: ment published a proclamation 
thanking them for their devotedness. He looked on M. de Lamartine’s opinions 
as likely to win over to the Republic certain parties, as his were calculated tu keep 
the working classes in order. That opinion he had sometimes expressed thus, 
“You are the guarantee of progress, and I am of order.” He denied that he had 
in any way contributed to the creation of the national workshops. They bad been 
established not by but against him. He had never placed his foot within the 
doors of one of these establishments. He denied that he had influence over the 
workmen found in them; and quoted two documents emanating from the national 
workshops, declaring that neither he nor the delegates of the Luxembourg were 
to be listened to in those establishments. Arriving at the affair of May 15th, he 
again declared that he deeply regretted that manifestation. M. Barbés had the 
day before promised him to prevent his club from taking part in the affair: it was 
quite incomprehensible what could have induced him to change his mind. He 
denied having been at the Hotel de Ville on May 15th; though he acknowledged 
that his heart was there, because he was anxious about his two friends, whom he 
knew to be there. M. Trelat had spoken of offers made to M. Emile Thomas by 
him, and said that M. Emile Thomas had said to him, “ The deposition of M. Tre- 
lat is a lie.” (Movement.) “ 1 on my part,” said M. Louis Blane,“ deny that 
my visit to the work shop of Clichy was of a political nature; it merely referred 
to their association.” 

M. Trelat indignantly declared that this was the first time his word had 
ever been doubted; and M. Louis Blanc replied, that the lie Iuy between 
M. Trelat and M. Emile Thomas; it must be either one or the other. 

M. Caussidiére then entered the tribune, with an immense roll of papers, 
and read his defence; dividing his subject into general facts, the affair of 
May 15th, and the insurrection of June. 

He expressed his astonishment that the great services which he bad rendered 
to the country could be unadmitted by the Assembly. However, his return as 
representative by a hundred and fifty thousand votes of the burgesses of Paris was 
a proof of how the public looked on them. He dwelt on the order which he had 
preserved in Paris; a matter of such difficulty in times of revolution. Referring 
to the address mentioned in the report as made by him to the Commissaries of 
Police, he maintained that his sole object was to set aside everything that could 
excite discord amongst the various classes of the population; and hence the stron 
expressions of that document. “In my circular,” be said, “I recommended a 
hackney-coachmen to be civil to the public, and to live in terms of fraternity with 
foreign coachmen.” (oars of laughter.) 

_As to the affair of May 15th, M. Caussidiére repeated the explanations pre- 
viously given to the Assembly, and handed in to the President several documents 
in proof of his assertions. Coming to the insurrection of June, he denied in the 
strongest manner that he bad been mixed up with it. As to Chenu, the bad 
character of that witness rendered him unworthy of credit. M. Caussidiére de- 
fended his private character, which had been calumuiated. ‘Who could allege 
any dishonourable act against him?” He called in question the evidence of M. 
Trouvé-Chauvel. M. Trouvé-Chauvel’s opinion that Caussiditre had been im- 
plicated in the affairs of May and June was of little value, being after all only 
an opinion. Alluding at great length toother testimonies against him, he con- 
cluded by protesting his devotedness to the Republic. (Applause on the Left.) 

The President here read a requisition from the Procureur-Gén¢ral of the 
tepublic, making the formal demand for authority to prosecute M. Mare 
Caussidiére and M. Louis Blane, as participators, in the affairs of May the 
15th and June the 23d. General Cavaignac rose, and, amid some surprise, 
announced that the application was made in consequence of the judicial 
inquiries which had elsewhere been conducted; though it had been thought 
fit to await the present discussion before the authorization was applied for. 
Long parenthetical discussions here arose, and several divisions were ta- 
ken. In the first instance, it was decided par assis et levé, that the As- 
sembly should pass to the order of the day on the report of the Committee. 
A debate then arose as to whether the Assembly should vote at once on the 
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rization askec 
— cases, to the Bureaux of the Assembly. The feeling of the As- 
sembly was evidently in favour of an immediate decision, | asa case of ur- 
gency; but the Ultra-Republicans insisted upon a division; and it was 
decided, by 493 to 292, that “there was urgency for the demand to prose- 
cute.” ata - 

At this point Louis Blanc and Caussidiére left the Assembly. The As- 
sembly then decided, by a majority of 504 to 252, that authority should be 
given to the law-ofticers of the Republic to prosecute M. Louis Blanc, as 
having participated in the attentat of the 15th of May; and by a majority 
of 477 to 268, that a similar authority should be given to prosecute M. 
Caussidiére. 

M. Marie, the Minister of Justice, explained, that for the affair of the 
15th of May persons inculpated would be tried by the ordinary tribunals, 
but that for the insurrection of June they would recessarily be tried by 
the councils of war. This announcement seemed to operate strongly on 
the Assembly; for on the ultimate division there appeared 458 against and 
only 370 for an authorization to prosecute M. Caussiditre for the events of 
June, before the courts-martial. 

The Assembly rose at six o'clock on Saturday morning, after a sitting 
of eighteen hours; a length of sitting unprecedented in the French Legis- 
lature. 

As soon as the authorization of the Assembly had been given, the Pro- 
cureur-Général applied to the proper magistrates for warrants against MM. 
Louis Blanc and Caussiditre : but some formal delays took place—con- 
trived ones, as is alleged; and the police did not obtain the warrants till 
Saturday morning. “When they came to the houses of the two gentle- 
men,” says the Gazette des Tribunaux, “neither of them was to be found. 
They left their homes on Friday at seven in the evening, and had never 
returned. M. Bertrand, in the presence of the Procureur, made searches 
in the apartme.ts of both. The papers found at M. Caussidiére’s were 
taken to the Registrar's office; but the desk of M. Louis Blane was put 
under seals.” ‘ 

In truth, M. Louis Blanc left Paris immediately, and gained the Belgian 
frontier by the Northern railway. M. Caussidiére is thought to be hidden 
in Paris; and he is such an adept in ways of concealment as to be thought 
safe from the police. The correspondents of the London journals all 
concur in the opinion of the Paris press, that these escapes have been 
allowed by the Government. 

In the Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Woirhaye read, for M. Marrast who 
was ill, the revised draft of the Constitution. The “right to labour” is 
removed from the preamble. The Presidential election is to be direct by 
an absolute majority of people’s votes, taken by universal suffrage. The 
present Assembly to frame the organic laws. The President to be 
elected after the adoption of the Constitution. The Assembly to con- 
sist of 750 members, in lieu of tne present 900. 

At Genera! Cavaignac’s reception, on Tuesday, there were present, besides 
a large number of Deputies, the Ministers of all the Powers which have 
acknowledged the Republic. Among the carriages which were in waiting, 
a considerable number of omnibuses were observed, which had conveyed 
officers of the National Guard and other guests to the soirée. 

The proceedings of General Cavaignac against the press have shocked 
the Paris journalists, and produced a protest from a meeting of editors. 
Qn Sunday a deputation waited on the President, and were received cha- 
racteristically. ‘The General replied to them— 

“ In suppressing the journals whose attacks appeared to me dangerous to the 
Republic, | believe I fultilled a duty. You journalists, you do your duty by pro- 
testing against an attack against the liberty of the press and the privileges of 
the writer. This protest is an act which does you honour; and, for the dignity 
of your class, | should have been astonished at your silence. 1 expected it.” 

The. Spectateur Republicain, a semi-otlicial paper, says that General 
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Cavaignac added these remarks on the ailair of the prosecutions, and on | 


his own policy— 


“By the prosecutions ordered against MM. Louis Blanc and Caussidiére, I | 


have given pledges of my firm will to serve only the interests of an honest and 
moderate Republic; but reaction must not deceive itself, and imagime that it can 
ever induce me to go beyond the limits I have fixed. Let the reactionists, then, 
be cautious in their language and their movements; for | am watching thein 
narrowly, and will repress them severely. I know that the reaction is agitating 
in certain legions of the National Guard; but Iam acquaiuted with those ma- 
neuvres, and at the first demonstration I will crush them.” 

The Constitutionnel is indignant at the Government measures, but shows 
its feeling only by coming forth without any leading article. 

A Legitimist insurrection took place at Montpellier on Tuesday last, but 
was almost immediately suppressed. 
were wounded, and a gendarme killed; six of the insurgents were wounded. 

ItaLy.—No specific change has taken place in the position of affairs; 
except that fresh rumours continue to come out respecting the progress of 
the negotiations. We take the latest, from the Times. “ Austria does not 
refuse the proffered mediation. She merely expresses a hope that, through 
the intervention of the Central German Power at Frankfort, peace may be 
directly concluded between Marshal Radetzky and King Charles Albert. 
Baron Wessemberg declared to Lord Ponsonby and M. de Reizet, that if, at 
the expiration of the armistice of the 9th instant, peace were not concluded, 
Austria would have recourse to the good offers of England and France.” 

The Piedmontese Government is stated to have made a formal request 


that Marshal Bugeaud be allowed to head the Italian armies, and been re- | who, in the death strugple b 


fused by General Cavaignac. 

Avsrria.—Commotions have been renewed in Vienna, on the 2Ist of 
August, occasioned by an attempt to reduce the wages of the workmen em- 
ployed under Government. The students sided with the malecontents, and 
their joint forces came in conflict with the Burgher Guard. One of the 
guards was killed by a woman with a sword; but eventually, after a brief 
Contest, the Guard restored order. On the 23d, there was a more serious 
affair, in which several of the people and some of the guards were killed 
On the 24th, Government issued stringent proclamations against meetings, 


organized more perfect defences for the city, and arrested numbers of the | 


ringleaders. 

In the Assembly, on the 22d, M. Doblhoff stated that the French Re- 
public had been acknowledged by Austria. 

Denmark.— The Rob Roy steamer, which left Copenhagen on Sunday 
last, and arrived at Hull on Thursday, brings the intelligence that an 
armistice was signed at Malmo on Saturday the 26th of August, to con- 
tinue until the Ist of March 1849; and it has been sent to Berlin for ratifi- 
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from Calcutta to the 8th, and Bombay to the 20th July. oe Bt 

The news of the successes of Captain Edwardes against Moolraj is con- 
firmed generally, but oflicial details are still wanting. ‘Two battles have 
been fought, in each of which Moolraj was beaten, and at the last date he 
was closely invested in the forts of Lahore. The first battle, on the 18th 
of June, was commenced by the forces of the Nawaub of Bhawulpore, be- 
fore Lieutenant Edwardes joined, and was doubtfully waged till he came 
into action and effected a complete rout of the enemy. ‘The action was at 
Noouaree, on the left bank of the Chenab; and is described as follows by 
Peer Ibrahim Khan, the British agent at Bhawulpore, who was present. 

* Noonaree, Isth June 1848, 
“ This day, in conformity with the request of Captain Edwardes Sahib Baha- 
g the Chenab river with his torces, | marched with the 
whole of the Nawab’s troops from Looree, where | was enc amped, to this place, 
which is two coss from the former, and nezrer to the Chenab, for the purpose of 
drawing off the attention of the enemy's force. It was joined by a tew of the 
troops of Edwardes Sahib shortly after; on which the enemy, who were very near, 
commenced firing their guns. We arranged our ranks, and commenced tiring 
also; but were so low that we could not make any impression on the enemy, or 
even see them, they being on a rising ground, and at the same time able to see us 
perfectly well. The battle commenced at eight o'clock in the morning; and two 
hours after, at which time we bad sustained great loss both in men and horses, 
killed and woanded, Edwardes Sahib, with a regiment and six guns, effected a 
junction with us; and the cannonade was kept up on both sides for six hours 
longer. Muizen-ud-Deeu Khan, Kardar of Khanpur, Captain M'Ferris Sabib Ba- 
hadoor, Captain Jadah Ram, Jemedar Surfuraz Ahan, together with others of the 
Nawab’s otlicers, were in such a state of trouble and contusion that | cannot write 
a proper description of, They were constantly boasting of ticir prowess, and what 
they would do; but you will soon Lear from others of the state they were in. The 
Dadputrah’s also, who were constantly bragging, did not join in the battle, but re- 
mained in their own places like 50 many rats. We were in this state, with no peace 
or quietness from the balls of the enemy, when Edwardes Sahib, witu the Nawab's 
officers, made an attack on the enemy's forces, with whom they fought sword to 
sword aud hand to hand for near an hour; aud altogether, after nine hours’ hard 
fighting, the enemy retreated, leaving a great quautity of baggage and the like 
behind them, and six out of the nine guus which they had with them in the hands 
of the furious heroes of this army. 

* By the favour of Almighty God, I, together with the whole of my people, al- 
though we were in the battle, are all in safely. I never experieuced such a tune 
before, except at the battle in the Punjaub.” 

The loss on Moolraj’s side, at tirst computed by thousands, appears to 
have been 380; while Captain Edwardes lost L00, aud the Nawaub con 
siderably under 200, Captain M'Ferris was among the slain. 

A curious fact is meutioued by the Delhi Gazette: amongst other prize 
property taken in this action, was nearly the whole of the clothing of the 
Fourth Regiment of Native Lufantry, which was captured at the com- 
mencement of the Sikh campaign, while on its way up from Sukkur to 
Ferozepore. 

Having gained the victory, Captain Edwardes sent some troops to take 
possession of Soojahabad; which task was accomplished without difficulty, 
the Killadar readily tendering his submission and giving up the keys. 

The second action was fought under the walls of Moulian itself, on the 
Ist of July; unintentionally on Captain Edwardes’s part: he intended only 
to shut up Moultan till reinforcemeuts arrived. ‘The only account of it is 
given in the Delhi Gazette of the 8th July, as follows— 

“ The united forces of the Nawab of Bahawulpoor, of Lieutenant Edwardes, 
General Cortlandt, and Seik Euum-ood-deen, amounting to 18,000 men and 20 
guns, were attacked on the morning of that day by the whole available force of 
Dewan Moolraj, numbers not known. The united army moved out to the village 
of Sadoosam to meet them, and a general action of great severity was the result, 
It lasted six hours; aud ended in the complete defeat of Moolraj, who commanded 
in person, and was knocked out of his howdah by a cannon-bail striking it: be 
escaped on his horse into the city. The action ended under the walls of Monltan. 
Lieutenant Lake commanded the Davodpootras, and behaved with the gallantry 
that might have been expected.’ 

Letters announce the death of Colonel Sutherland, Political Agent in 
Rajpootana; one amongst the most distinguished of our Indian soldiers 
and administrators. 

‘There is no other intelligence of moment from India. 
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Usirep Srares anp Mexico.—The mail steam-ship America arrived 
l with advices from New York of the 16th, and 


| from Halifax of the 18th August. 


Congress adjourned on the 14th, after a session of eight months and a 
half. 

The Irish in New York were “sympathizing” very strongly with the 
rebellion supposed to be raging in their native country. At an immense 
meeting, held on the 7th August, this language was held— 

“Friends of lreland! Now or never! The blow is struck; the contest is now 
waging; it is now ten days old. Smith O'Brien, denounced as a traitor, with a 
price set upon his capture, maintains an unequal war ou the heights of Cahir- 
moyle; Doveny is at Sievanamon; O'Gorman is raising Limerick; Dillon and 
Maher are struggling for Waterford. Why sleeps the Irish blood in America? 
Precious hours are being wasted; precious blood is flowing. ‘Tue dyimg call tor 
vengeance; the living hope of Ireland unplore your aid. Let us promptly answer 
the call. Awake to instant action.” 

At another meeting, on the 11th, “ Mike Walsh” held forth thus— 

“ We want a man at the head of our Government for the next: four years who 
is pledged to be a violent opposer of the British Government. (Cries ef “ Faiz, 
that’s the talk, hurrah!”) .... We want a man at the head of the Government 
ween the oppressed and suffering people of Irelaud, 
will not prevent their sy:mpathizing countrymen trom invading Canada and taking 
it, in order to cripple the resources aud military power of the tyraunical Govern- 
ment which oppresses them.” ( Tremendous applause.) 

From Mexico, the statement of the total deteat of Paredes is confirmed. 


sHMiscellaneous. 

The I rorogation of Parliament is definitively fixe lfor Tuc sday next; the 
Lord High Chamberlain having issued his orders for the usual preparations 
to be made for the reception of the Queen on that day. 

The Lord Chamberlain issued notice, on Wednesday, that the House of 
Lords will nut be open to visiters during the recess. 

The Queen Dowager, it is said, instead of contemplating any foreign 
tour next winter, will probably pass the cold season at Mount Edgcombe, 
near Devonport. 

Lord and Lady John Russell left town on Thursday morning, for Ban- 
gor, en route to Dublin. 


Inp1A.— The overland mai! brought to London, on Wednestay, havicw-— ~ 
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The Count and Countess Neuilly, the Prince de Joinville, the Duke and 
Dutchess d’'Aumale, and a large party accompanying them, visited the 
Chinese junk on Thursday. The party were recognized by one of the 
servants on the quay, who raised his hat, and said aloud to the bystanders, 
“ This is Louis Philippe, gentlemen.” ‘The crowd pressed inconveniently 
close; but the Count and Countess appeared to be rather pleased than 
otherwise with the eagerness of the people to see them; and the Count 
Neuilly, taking off his hat, bowed repeatedly. 

It is said that M. de Montalivet is now in Paris, charged by the Ex- 
King Louis Philippe with a mission having for its object to obtain from the 
Government pecuniary assistance. The Government, it is said, is resolved 
to grant to the Ex-King such a portion of his revenues as to enable him to 
live in a tecoming manner, but not suflicient to give the means of exciting 
civil war.— Messenger. 

The Prince Louis Napoleon has left town for a few days, for Ostend, on 
a visit to his uncle the Prince Jerome Bonaparte. —Gl Le. 


At the public entertainment given last week at Great Yarmouth, after 
the reopening of St. Nicholas Church, M. Guizot, who had been staying at 
Lowestoffe, was present; and on his health being drunk by the chairman, 
spoke as follows— 

“T have come but twice during my life to England. The first time I came as 
the ambassador of a powerful king; the second time I came as an exile from my 
native land. When I came the first time to your country, Europe was in a state 
of perfect tranquillity and prosperity; there was peace present, and confidence in 
the future. The second time, some months ago, when | came, my own country 
—Europe generally—was involved in much sadness and fears for the future: but 
I found England aay quiet, enjoying in the deepest tranquillity her liberty, 
her constitution, her moral, intellectual, and material prosperity; and I was re- 
ceived as an exile, as I had been when an ambassador, with the same kindness, 
the same sympathy, and, I dare say,* with thesame friendship. * * * I have 
hitherto refused myself to every invitation—declined every invitation to feasts 
and to great meetings. Far from my dear country, and deeply sad, it is my in- 
clination as well as my duty to live in retirement; and this am doing. But 
this occasion is one of a very different kind. The restoration of a church of 
God, the piety of an immense people, the eloquence of two worthy Bishops, these 
were the motives that attracted me to your town after I had refused every other 
invitation. * * * Only one word more. Allow me to say, keep your faith— 
keep your laws—be faithful to the examples, to the tradition of your ancestors; 
and 1 trust God will continue to pour on you and your country His best, His most 
abundant, His most fertile blessings.” 

* A Gallicism, we suspect, not meant to convey the sarcasm that it will to English ears: 
M. Guizot probably means, “I venture to say.” 


The Messager de Gand of Monday recounts M. Louis Blanc’s adven- 
tures in Belgium. 

“A French gentleman who was in a magazin de nouveautés in the Rue des Champs, 
at about five o'clock, saw an individual pass whom he immediately pointed out as 
M. Louis Blanc, of the French National Assembly. Every one was eager to catch a 
glimpse of the man who took so prominent a partin the events of which France has 
been recently the theatre, and the news of his arrival at Gand spread like wildfire. 
Van Wanzeele, a police agent, who was crossing the street at the time, followed the 
stranger, and accosted him near the Pont des Chauderonniers. On being asked for his 
Name and papers, ho replied that he was Louis Blanc, the Representative of the People, 
and that he had no papers with him. The policeman took him to the nearest station ; 
where he was interrogated by the Commissary of Police, Versluys. He declared 
that he left the sitting of the National Assembly on Saturday at six in the morning, 
in consequence of the vote authorizing his mise en accusation—that he proceeded to a 
friend’s house to draw up a protest against the decision which had just been taken, and 
to announce to the public that his sole motive for quitting France was to avoid two or 
three months’ imprisonment before trial. Having no documents to prove his identity, 
M. Louis Blanc was temporarily locked up in the town prison, until instructions re- 
specting hin should be received. M. Louis protested against his arrest, and declared 
that it had been his intention to leave by the last train for Ostend, there to embark 
for England.” The Messager also informs us that the prisoner “ sent to a circulating 
library for M. Alexander Dumas’s romance of Monte Christo, with the intention of 
sitting up all night to read it.” 

[M. Louis Blanc was liberated on Monday. He embarked for Dover on 
Tuesday evening, and came to London by an early railway train on Wed- 
nesday morning. ] 

The same paper says that M. Caussiditre was also seen at the railway 


station at Ghent on Sunday night. 


The progress of the harvest is slow, but hopeful. In the North of England’ 
corn has remained cut, but uncarted, for the extraordinary time of twenty 
days, and not been ruined; the lowness of the temperature checking all 
tendency to sprout. Storms have done harm, but the intervals of fine 
‘weather have been seized to secure the produce of a great breadth of land 
throughout England and Scotland—on the whole, too, in fair condition. 
The yield is so varying as to defy the estimate of an average. The 
accounts of the potato crop are very contradictory, but on the whole they 
are less gloomy. 

The following notice has been issued from the General Post-office— 


“It having been officially notified to the Postmaster-General that the blockade of 


the river Elbe by the naval forces of Denmark will be strictly maintained against all 
vessels navigating between that river and the United Kingdom, with the sole exception 
of the regular packet-boats plying between London and Hamburg, all letters from the 
United Kingdom for or through Hamburg and places in the Elbe, unless specially 
directed to be forwarded by any other foreign route than that of the Elbe, must, for 
the present, be transmitted by these packets, and must be treated in all respects as 
packet letters. 

*“ Postmasters will therefore, until further orders, transmit all letters for or through 
Hamburg or places in the Elbe, described as above, to London, in order that they may 
be forwarded by the regular packets.” 

The Hanoverian Government has recently declared the harbour of Har- 
bourg a free port, and a notice to that effect has been published in the ofli- 
cial Gazette. Harbourg is situated on the confluence of the Sieve and the 
Elbe, opposite the port of Hamburg. 

Subscriptions have been commenced for the relief of the families of the 
shipwrecked fishermen at Peterhead. The lives lost at that port are gi- 
ven at 19, whilst the destruction of boat property is estimated at 3,000. 
The Harbour Trustees of Peterhead have commenced the list with a dona- 
tion of 2001. 


The French papers announce the death of Admiral Turpin, at Toulon; where 
he commanded the Marine. 

M. de St. Aldegonde, was accidentally shot dead by his brother-in-law, the 
Prince de Beauveau, at the seat of the Duke de Mortemart, on the 23d August. 

It would appear that a letter was received on Monday by some of the friends 
of Mr. J. B. Dillon, stating his safe arrival in some part of the Continent, and 
expressing a wish that his wife should at once join him there, and that his furni 
ture, &c., should be peremptorily disposed of —Cork Recorder. 

The Paris National says that Mr. P. A. Byrne and Mr. James M‘Cormack, 
two of the Irish insurgents, have arrived in Paris, after having escaped with 
great difficulty the pursuit of the English police. 





The guillotine was erected for the first time since the Revolution of February at 
Rheims, on the 22d August, for the execution of a murderer. The wretched man 
was more dead than alive when brought on the scaffold. 

A Dr. Dufour has just died at Orthez at the very advanced age of a hundred 
and four. He preserved his faculties to the last. 


The Basilisk, a fine steam-sloop, was launched at Woolwich Dockyard on Sa- 
turday. There were no elevated platforms for the accommodation of favoured 
parties on this occasion. 

A new lead-mine, of unusual richness, has been opened on the surface of the 

earth near Winster in Derbyshire. 
_ At the annual conference of the Wesleyan Methodists, at Hull, just concluded, 
it was stated that there had been a very hom decrease of members in the Corn- 
wall district. The reason of this was said to be that, according to returns made 
last May, about twenty mines had been abandoned, throwing several thousands 
out of employ. Of these, it was said, upwards of 1,800 members of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society had emigrated to Australia and America, consisting of those 
who had a little property. Since the above return was made, it was stated that 
twelve other mines had been abandoned, and that 300 persons more had emigra- 
ted.— Yorkshireman. 

It was stated in the papers on Wednesday, that Sir Thomas Wilde had refused 
to sit at Judges’ chambers during vacation, though he was the rotation Judge; 
and that suitors had been denied justice since the 2lst of August. On Thurs- 
day, it was stated that representations to Government had produced an effect on 
Sir Thomas’s mind, and caused him to issue a notice of his commencing the usual 
sittings on that day. 

The French Government has appointed a medical commission, composed of 
MM. Gueneau de Mussy, Chomel, Andral, Husson, Bouillaud, Bally, Girardin, 
Cornac, and Gauthier de Claubry, to apply themselves to the discovery of means 
to prevent and to mitigate the effects of Asiatic cholera. 

A Parliamentary return of the accidents on railways in the United Kingdom, 
for the half-year ending 30th June last, shows that 90 persons—passengers, rail- 
way-servants, and others—were killed, and 99 wounded by such disasters during 
that peried. Thirteen of the deaths were from causes beyond the control of the 
sufferers, while 57 resulted from misconduct or want of caution in the victims 
themselves; 18 trespassers and others met their death by crossing or standing on 
the railway; one person was killed at a crossing by the misconduct of an engine- 
driver; and one committed suicide. Nearly all the passengers who were wounded 
suffered from circumstances they could not control. The passengers for the half- 
year numbered 26,330,492. 


Two collisions are reported at sea. The ship St. Lawrence, bound for New 
York, and the schooner Cosmopolitan, on her voyage to Bonny, struck off the 
Mizen Head, the ship running into the other vessel with great violence. The 
crew of the Cosmopolitan—with the exception of one seaman, who was knocked 
overboard and drowned—scrambled on board the ship, and were carried to Kings- 
town. The steamer Prince of Wales, from Belfast to Fleetwood, came in contact 
with the sloop Jane, of Liverpool; and the latter was wrecked: crew saved. The 
steamer afterwards went ashore, near the Point of Ayre lighthouse, and lost the 
second mute and two seamen. 

A child fell out of a window thirty feet high, at Bury St. Edmund's, on to a 
pebble pavement; and, though insensible when taken up, sustained no fracture, 
and is likely soon to recover from the shock. 

On Wednesday last, a singular effect of lightning occurred at Moulton, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. A flash struck a shock of oats in a field be- 
longing to Mr. Woods, consumed one sheaf, completely thrashed another, and 
moved a third to a great distance. On examining the place afterwards, it was 
found that the electric fluid had entered the earth in three distinct places.—Bury 
and Norwich Post. 

A labourer and his wife, of Drax in Yorkshire, having taken refuge during a 
thunder-storm in a shed standing in a field, the lightning struck the place, killed 
the man, and partially paralyzed his companion: fortunately, the woman had 
strength enough to crawl out of the shed, which was soon burnt down; while the 
young man’s body was nearly consumed. 

Captain Thomas Smith, Fifteenth Bengal Native Infantry, alias Tiger Smith, 
who was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and hard labour in the House 
of Correction for defrauding Mr. Bishop of Bond Street, was liberated on Thurs- 
day morning, but was immediately after arrested for debt. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 












Numberof Summer 
deaths. average. 
Zymotic Diseases. .....sscceere sercccccccrcceccccceecesesscssese 363 wwe) 87 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 47 cess 45 
Tubercular Diseases. .......065 cecee 0 ceeeceeeneceeeees seneee 139) wee | 188 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. .....- OT aco 19 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........+.655 «e008 eens 31 28 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 76 80 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, aod other Organs of Digestion ... 61 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c ar 10 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Join 3 
Diveases of the Skin, Cellular lissue, &c 1 


Malformations ......4+.e+-seee0 ee 1 
Premature Birth oe 





Total (including unspecified causes) ...........+-e0000 951 972 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 88.7° in the sun to 33.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than jthe mean ave 
temperature by 2.5°. The general direction of the wind for the week was South- 
south-west and West-south-west. 


The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 26th August, exhibit 
when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 






BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccesececccccece oe e. £52,104 
Public Deposits. +++ £323,276 —— 
Other Deposits. ---- eee eee 14,073  — 
Seven-day and other Bills..--++++ s+seeeeesses — ° 45,633 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight. - — . — 
Other Securities. ..+++++eeeeeceeeeeceveee eceee 36,041 weeee — 
Notes unissued....+++++++ TTTTTTT TTT TT TTT 283,930 ..+- — 
Actual Circulation....-..sceeceseeceseeeeecess — ccece 194,455 


IssvuE DEPARTMENT. 


+ 89,475 eeeee — 





Notes issued.. 





Bullion.....seesseee eocccccsece ouececeesecone 132,116 aenaa oun 

This week. Last week. 

Total Bullion in both Departments .....- eveees 13,503,663 «...- 13,371,547 

Actual Circulation ..-++++. Cocccccccceccesocs + 18,118,880 «+--+ 18,313,335 
THE THEATRES. 


Theatrical amusements remain in statu quo. At the Haymarket, the 
bills are indeed constantly varied; but it is only to go through the series of 
Adelphi pieces, and an attempt at novelty is not even professed. Ona 
similar principle, a series of well-established “Keeley pieces,” selected 
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from the repertoires of different theatres, are in course of performance 
distant Marylebone; where Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, who have been engaged 
for a limited time, are said to have actually solved the problem of “draw- 
ing money.” The people about Marylebone are not easy to attract ; but 
perhaps that peculiar point and piquancy, which render Mrs. Keeley such 
a favourite at whatever house she appears, may touch even the cold heart 


of a Paddingtonian. eee ger Se = 


PO ST S CRI P T. Sosennay Veo 


The House of Lords sat yesterday, to forward bills; which it did with 
due diligence. Among them was the Copper and Lead-duties Bill; op- 
posed on its first reading by Lord Reprspace in the Cornish interest, but 
carried through that stage by 17 to 13. ‘The House adjourned till noon 
this day. 

The Commons met at two o'clock; disposed of some remaining business 
in the bill way; received some notices for next session, and also a good deal 
of miscellaneous information elicited by the questions of various Members. 

Among the notices, Mr. Hume booked a renewal of his motion for the 
extension of the suffrage, &c.; Sir Roperr INGLIs, an address praying the 
Queen to take effectual measures, in conjunction with her Majesty's allies, 
for the final suppression of the slave-trade; Mr. GEorGrE ALEXANDER Ha- 
MILTON, the following resolution— 

“ That in order to consolidate and strengthen the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and thereby promote the interests of the British empire, it is expedient, that 
as far as possible a complete identity should be established between England and Ire- 
land as regards laws, legislation, institutions, and administration; and also, that a 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously p’cased to take measures for ascertaining by what means this object can be 
most a2 vantageously attained.” 

In reply to Mr. Anstey, the ArrorNEY-GENERAL read a letter to him- 
self, from Sir Thomas Wilde, showing in the completest manner, that both 
authority and practice absolve the chiefs of the three Courts from sitting in 
chambers during the vacation; but stating, that to obviate some incon- 
venience to suitors, Sir Thomas had consented to sit for a few days; an 
act of kindness which the Attorney-General emphatically acknowledged. 

In reply to Lord Georce Bentinck, Sir GeorRGE Grey very fully ex- 
plained the treatment of John Mitchel; proving that no distinctions had 
been made in his favour by the persons oflicially in charge of convicts, but 
that certain indulgences which he had received were the necessary and 
usual indulgences to persons in bad health: he has a chronic affection of 
the lungs; and instead of being employed in the usual works, he is em- 
ployed as a servant in the hospital ward for convalescent oflicers. 

Mr. RounpELt Patmer, a member of the Cheltenham Election Com- 
mittee, drew attention to a “scurrilous, venomous, foul-mouthed, personal 
calumny,” with which Mr. Craver. Berkeley, one of the unseated Members, 
had assailed his judges: he especially attacked Sir William Clay, as “an 
empty-headed, coxcombica! fop,” and Mr. Palmer, as having been closeted 
with the counsel for the petitioners. Mr. Palmer attested the ability and 
impartiality of his colleagues; denied the distinct assertion against himself; 
and hoped that the House would hold him excused from making any mo- 
tion on the subject. Mr. Morgan Joun O'CONNELL and Lord GEorGEe 
BEnTINCK joined in an indignant condemnation of Mr. Berkeley's con- 
duct; and on the cal of Lord George, Viscount PaLMersTon also con- 
demned the unfounded aspersions— 

“T feel no diMficulty in expressing my deep regret that my honourable friend the late 
Member for Cheltenham should have been led away by the irritation of the moment to 
express himself in terms so unbecoming and undeserved, of five gentlemen who were 
acting in the performance of their duty, and under the obligations of an oath, because 
they have come to a decision which is in accordance with strict justice.” 

In reply to Mr. Humr, Lord Patmenston confirmed the statement of 
thearmistice in the matter of Schleswig-Holstein; to continue in force 
seven months from the exchange of the ratifications, which it was hoped 
had taken place at Berlin on Thursday. 

In reply to Lord DupLey Sruart, Lord Patmgnrsron stated that Rus- 











Mr. M‘Manus, a Chartist from England, was arrested on Wednesday, 
on board a vessel in Cove harbour, about to sail for America. He was in 
disguise, and was taken up by chance in the first instance: his disguise was 


then detected. 





The Oxfurd Herald mentions “rumours in well-informed quarters” of 
an intended Royal Commission for the revision of the Liturgy, in the 
Evangelical sense; the ulterations not to,be erasures, but to be optional 
emendations within brackets. 


The subscriptions to the fund for relief of the sufferers by the burning 
of the Ocean Monarch have reached 2,400/. 

An inquest has been held on the bodies of some of the drowned pas- 
sengers of the Ocean Monarch. The Jury's verdict praises the conduct of 
the commander, still more that of the first mate; but they express their 
“ disapprobation of the conduct of the masters of the two steamers Orion and 
Cambria, who might, we are led to believe, have rendered most efficient 
service to the ill-fated people on board.” 





The whole of the leading papers of Paris concur in stating that French 
intervention in Italy is imminent. 

The Journal des Débats states that troops have already been despatched 
by ship from Toulon to Venice, and that this has been done with the con- 
currence of Great Britain. If Austria definitively rejected the offered me- 
diation, it is thought certain that war will begin. The Austrian Cabinet is 
said to be divided on the subject of Lombardy, two of the Ministers being 
against its entire surrender. 

“We can state,” says the Messager, “that M. de Wessenberg has posi- 


| tively declared to the mediating powers, that in no case will Austria con- 


sent to abandon Lombardy; to which, however, she_is willing to grant as 
liberal institutions as possible.” 

The advices of yesterday evening state that a conference was held yes- 
terday at the Foreign Office, at which Lord Normanby was present. It is 


| reported that “General Cavaignac expressed himself in terms of great 


sian troops had entered Moldavia at the request of the Hospodar, without | 


orders from the Cabinet at St. Petersburg; but that they remained in the | 
| business transacted in them has been unimportant. 


province with the authority of that Cabinet, until order should be restored. 
The House adjourned at half-past five o'clock, till Monday. 





The House of Lords sat for about an hour and a quarter today, for- 
warding bills. 

The Horsham Election Committee decided today, that the sitting Mem- 
ber, Mr. Fitzgerald, was not duly elected, and that he had by himself and 
his agents been guilty of treating and bribery at the election of 1847. 

Summonses were issued this morning for a Privy Council to be held at 
Buckingham Palace on Monday next. At this Council the Royal Speech 
for the prorogation on Tuesday will be settled. 

_ The nomination for Derby election took place yesterday. All the can- 
didates foreswore bribery and intimidation. ‘The show of hands was in 
favour of Mr. Bass and Mr. Heyworth; and a poll was demanded. At one 
o'clock today, the numbers were—for Bass, 812; Heyworth, 788; Fresh- 
field, 623; Lord, 612. 


| activity was visible in the market for Paris and Lyons Shares. 


At Leicester, yesterday, the nomination of Mr. Harris and Mr. Ellis 
was met by that of Mr. Paget only in the Whig-Couservative interest. | 


The show of hands being against Mr. Paget, a poll was demanded for him. 
Subsequently, however, he withdrew; aud the two Liberal candidates are 
therefore unopposed. 


Lord and Lady John Russell arrived in Dublin yesterday afternoon. 
They were received, on landing, by the Lord Mayor and other leading 
Persons. The people made no sign: a faint cheer for the Premier died 
away, and the cry of “ Hurrah for Repeal!” evoked no response. 

The Freeman's Journal, on the authority of its London correspondent, 
announces that Lord George Bentinck goes to Ireland immediately after 

@ recess, “nominally on a visit to his friend the Marquis of Downshire, 
at Hillsborough Castle, but in reality to ascertaia what practical legisla- 
tive measures can be originated by him, and carried, for the social and 
political improvement of the Irish people.” [How will he “ascertain” 
what can be “ carried "?] 

P The Special Commission for the trial of the leaders and other parties 

implicated in the Irish insurrection was fixed, yesterday, to be held at 

bey By Tuesday the 19th instant. The presiding Judges are to be 
Justice of the Queen's Bench and Chief Justice Doherty. 


| 


moderation, and displayed very pacific feelings. General de Lamoriciére, 
on the contrary, was exceedingly warlike in his ideas, and expressed his 
opinion that an armed intervention should be immediately commenced, and 
that the French army should march direct to the frontiers of Lombardy.” 

Marshal Radetzky has peremptorily called upon the President of the 
Canton of Ticino to disarm and remove from that canton all the Italian 
refugees to be found in it. The President of the Federal Diet directed 
that the demand be complied with. 

The Emperor Nicholas has conferred the grand cordon of the order ot 
St. George on Marshal Radetzky. 


The mail-steamer Tay arrived at Southampton this morning, with the 
usual mails from the West Indies. The Jamaica Assembly met on the 3d 
of August: it was expected that a majority would be found, though a very 
small one, for “ stopping the supplies.” The 1st of August had passed off 
quietly, and the Negroes were getting rid of their fear of being again made 
slaves; a notion which had been the cause of disturbances in the island. 





Srock ExcnHance, FaipaY Arreawoon. 

The English Funds have been more than usually unsteady. Till yesterday morning, 
the fluctuation of Consols ranged between 86} and 85j: when, however, the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer became known, from which it is apparent that the 
Government plan is to raise the contemplated 2,000,000/. by the gradual sale of Savings 
Bank Stock and not by an immediate creation of the whole amount, the price of Con- 
sols rose to 864. The report that a French armament is about te be sent to Venice pro- 
duced this morning a decided change; the price falling to 85}. An influential purchase 
of 50,0001. at the low quotations gave rather a better face to the market; which, after 
touching 86, closes at 853 j. The demand for moncy is rather brisker; the rate of in«- 
terest upon loans for short periods being from 2} to 3 per cent. The “ continuation” on 
Consols for the October Account ranges from § to 3-16 per cent—equivalent to an in- 
terest upon the capital employed of from 1} to 2 per cent per annum. 

The Foreign Funds have been steady; and, with the exception of Portuguese, the 
Portuguese has risen about 3 per 
cent, and appears to be in good demand at the improved quotations. By the last pack- 
et from Lisbon, a very small remittance was received on account of the dividends ; and 
it is expected that these remittances will continue. Spanish has also slightly improved ; 
a plan having been promulgated at Madrid for the conversion of the various species of 
Spanish Bonds into a Two per Cent Stock. The impulse thus communicated to the 
Stock was but trifling, and today the prices are again declining. 

The Railway Share Market has been tolerably steady; the quotations of the Shares 
of the principal lines being today nearly the same as last week. The range of prices 
is still, however, very low ; and there does not appear the slightest indication of any 
disposition for extensive investment even at the present very reduced rates. The 
French, in common with all descriptions of Foreign Shares, are rather lower. Some 
Few of the English 
holders appear to avail themselves of the option of paying the shares in full, but seem 


| rather disposed to sell them: the prices are consequently upon the decline. 


SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCE. 

There is no change of prices, nor any business of importance occurring, in the English 
Funds; Consols having been steady since the comme of business at the open- 
ing price. In the Foreign Market the quotations are nominally the same as yesterday 
The Kailway Market is rather firmer; the following are the only transactions as yet 
recorded : Great Western, 81 ex div. ; South-western, 39 ex div.; Midland, 89 ex div.; 
South-eastern and Dover, 25} ex div.; Paris and Lyons, 11/. paid, 4§ ; Ditto, 101. paid, 4, 

Sarurpay, Two o'CLocg. 

After a trifling fluctuation the English Funds close at the opening prices of the morn- 
ing. The market was at one period very heavy, Consols for Account being offered at 
85}. This occurred upon the publication of a third edition of the Daily News, with in- 
telligence that Austria had refused to admit the mediation of France and England ia 
order to a settlement of the affairs of Italy. The transactions in the Foreign Market 
have been confined to the following : Brazilian, Five per Cents, 7474} ; Mexican, 16); 
Spanish Active, 12; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 44} 4. We have also to notice 
bargains in the following Shares: Cobre Copper at 13]; Provincial bank of Ireland 
at 39 ; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 544. The Railway Share Marketis dull. The 
following bargains have occurred since the morning : Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 
23} ; Caledonian, 225 1} 2; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 22) ; Great West- 
ern, 8180 ex div.; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 17}; Ditto, Fifths, 184; Hull and Selby, 
llalf-shares, 48 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Quarter-shares, 124; Ditto, Fifths, 6§ @; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 27] |] § ; London and North-western, 115]; Ditto, 
New, 74 7; London and South-western, 39) 8} ex div.; Midland, 89 8} ex div.; 
North British, 20} } 20; North Staffordshire, 83 4 4 ; Oxtord, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton, 25} ; South-eastern and Dover, 25 45}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
Original N. and B., 28; York and North Midland, Preference, 114 ; Ditto, East and 
West Riding Extension, 27) ; Boulogne and Amiens, 6; Northern of France, 7; Rouen 
and Havre, 8. 
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3 per Cent Consols «-++++- Danish 3 per Cents « 

Ditto for Account.....+.++. Dutch 2} per Cents .... 7% 
3 per Cent Reduced ..... Ditto 4 per Cents......-..5+ Fi 
3} per Cents..-..+.+05 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 164 
Long Annuities ......... New Grenada ....ceeseess 114 12 
Bank Stock ..-+-+eeseeeees Portuguese N.4perCepts1842 214 24 
Exchequer Bills .........+. Portuguese Old 1824........ 65 9 
India Stock .......sseeeees Russian 5 per Cents ......-. 97 99 exd. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 12} 
Belgian 4} per Cents Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 22 3 
Buenos Ayres «...++++ ee VemeZuela sees eeeeeeeeeees 15 17 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....++. | 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, 31st August. 

The principal topic for the last fortnight has been the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry about the causes and instigators of the events of 
May and June. It hung like a heavy cloud upon the whole country; but 
it had been so much used and abused by anticipation, that when it explo- 
ded it vanished in smoke. The report was generally considered as a very 
severe judgment passed upon the chief actors in the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, and upon that Revolution itself. That was in fact its true meaning 
and purpose; no wonder, then, that it should have thrown the Republi- 
cains de la Veille in such a passion. It was a sort of retaliation of M. 
Odilon Barrot and his friends against MM. Ledru-Ro!lin and Lamartine; 


it went through the journées of June tothe 15th of May; then to the 17th | 


of April; then to the 16th of March; and stopped only at the 24th of Fe- 


bruary, but with the very manifest intention of going further. It was so | 


evidently an act of accusation against the origin of the Republic, that the 
more prudent men of the Moderate party thought it rather imprudent and 
inopportune, and that M. Thiers himself disapproved of it, but too late. 
the conflict could no longer be avoided, means were taken to circum- 
scribe it as much as possible. A kind of compromise took place, to the 
effect that neither Ledru-Rollin nor Lamartine should be impeached. In 
fact, all charges against them were anterior to the convocation of the Na- 
tional Assembly, when there was no lawful authority, and revolution was 
the rule. As to Louis Blanc and Caussidiére, they were accused of having 
ma in open rebellion against the sovereign—that is, the Assembly. 
ey and their party constituted an imperium in imperio, a republic in the 
Republic; they were as much enemies to the established Republic as to 
Royalty; and as heretics are always more dangerous than infidels, they 
were still more hated by their late colleagues and friends than by their 
natural foes. Both were therefore readily given up by the Government 
and by the politicians of the Republic. I do not mean to say that it was 
the massacre of the Innocents; they richly deserved their fate. But it is 
an important fact, and of intense meaning, because it is the final disruption 


of the party which carried the Revolution in February last; it is the | 


avowed impossibility of conciliating the two Republics, the Socialist one and 
the Political one; it is the end of that system of compromise between both 
which had been personified by Lamartine. 

The compromise, as I have already said, is now between the Moderate 
Republic and the late Dynastic Opposition. But even there the Govern- 


ment meets with another difficulty. General Cavaignac has boldly sepa- | 


rated himself from the Red Republic; but he has almost as much to fear 
from the 7’ricolor Republic of MM. Thiers, Barrot, and Co. He tries now 
a system of bascule; you may see that in the way he deals with the 
press, suspending newspapers on both sides at once, only to hold the ba- 
lance equal. 

As it always happens after a strong agitation, we are now ina lull. 
Paris is quiet; but there seems to be a general expectation of something 
else. Every one you meet will say, “ It cannot last.” It does last, how- 
ever; and perhaps it will. Paris is not so ripe for reaction as the provinces 
are. ‘The fact is, that the terrible convulsion of June has perhaps more 
consolidated the Republican Government than anything else; not only be- 
cause the repression of rebellion was a proof of power, but because the 
common danger rallied round the then existing Government many classes 
which had hitherto kept aloof. All friends of order and property were 
then obliged to take arms for their own protection and security: but while 


rotecting themselves, they were also obliged to protect the established 


of government; they became all involuntary accomplices of the 
Republic. And it must be confessed that the Republican form was 
the only one at that moment which could be a centre of unity. General 


Cavaignac was perhaps the only man fit for the occasion, because he en- | 
joyed the confidence of the Republicans, and because his name was a gua- | 


rantee that victory would be used only for the Republic. If the Assembly 


had confided the same unlimited powers to any other general, there would | 


have been a secession, and half of the Republican party would have taken 
part on the other side of the barricades. 
But that only concerns Paris. In the provinces, the feeling of reaction 
is exceedingly strong, and gains strength every day. That may be seen 
the result of municipal elections, where the Monarchists, and especially 
Legitimists, have carried an overwhelming majority. ‘The Govern- 
ment knows it full well, and it is for that reason that it has so long de- 


layed the reélections to the National Assembly. These will take place in | 


a fortnight, and will present some curious results; at all events, an im- 
mense Conservative majority. 

If general elections were to take place now or soon, I do believe that 
the Republican Government would be in jeopardy, and that civil war 
would become unavoidable; so strong is the reaction against Paris in al- 
most every part of the country. Be sure, everything will be done by the 
Republican party in the Assembly to postpone as long as possible an ap- 
= to the people. An important question is now afloat,—namely, to 

ide if the Assembly will resign its constituent powers and dissolve im- 
mediately after the vote upon the Constitution, or if it will remain sitting 
till all the organic laws shall have been framed and passed. The Moderate 

y is for the immediate dissolution; the more decided Republicans are 
‘or the prolongation. In the projet de Constitution, it is proposed that the 
President of the Republic should be elected immediately after the vote 
upon the Constitution. He is, you know, to be elected, not by the house, 
but by the universal and direct suffrage of the people. But it is also pro- 
posed that the same Constituent Assembly should remain to vote the or- 
_— laws. The purpose of the majority of the house is to counteract by 
permanent presence the feeling of reaction so general in the provinces. 
A double and simultaneous election, which should at once produce a 
President and a new Assembly, would be rather perilous. God knows 
what would come out of it; Prince Louis Bonaparte, the Duc de Bordeaux, 
or the Prince de Joinville! The Republican party wants that the first 
President, whoever he may be, may find himself in presence of the same 
Assembly which has proclaimed the Republic. 


CTATOR. | [Saturday, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


| THE PREMIER ON ADMINISTRATION AND PARTY. 
| Two serious constitutional fallacies are the cardinal points of the 
| Premier’s reply to Mr. Disraeli; fallacies with which the too 
| copious “discussion” of the great debating club does not seem 
| disposed to grapple closely. 
Lord John Russell repudiates the duty ascribed to Ministers, 
| of proposing measures in Parliament; citing the negative ex- 
amples of three influential Minis'rers—Sir Robert Walpole, Lord 
Chatham, and Mr. Pitt—who proposed few if any measures of 
legislation. This reply to an assertion that Mr. Disraeli did 
not make, enforces rather than parries the charge that he did 
make; which was, that Ministers had proposed measures, but 
had prepared them so ill and supported them so feebly that they 
could not carry them. This gratuitous failure has two very bad 
consequences: it strengthens the reaction created by the failure 
of any project so unluckily patronized ; and it hampers the Exe- 
cutive with a show of inefliciency, whereas the interest of the 
country requires the utmost efficiency and public confidence in 
its Executive servants. Lord Jolin, indeed, drove the charge still 
further home to his own breast, when, claiming credit on account 
of sanctions obtained for measures postponed, he made out that 
Ministers might have carried more than they did. According to him, 
their failure was in each case gratuitous, because they volunteered to 
| do what their office does not oblige them to do; and in some cases it 
was wanton, because they failed to do what they might have 
done. Lord John’s is that unlucky kind of defence that aggra- 
vates the verdict of the jury and the sentence of the judge. 

But he is wrong in fact: it is the duty of the Executive to pro- 
pose measures. That duty pertains to the executive in all 
countries, because in all countries the central government is sup- 
posed to know the actual condition of the law and what it needs 
| for repair or strengthening. In most countries, there is no Par- 
liament to share the legislative labours and responsibilities of the 
ministers; but even where they have so valuable an auxiliary, 
the suggestion of two classes of measures lies with them,—tirst, 
such measures as are needed to carry out the policy on the 
strength of which the members of the government obtained 
| office ; secondly, such as are needed by the executive for the time 
being to carry on the practical government of the country. 

And, with all deference to our statesman-historian, be it un- 
derstood that English Ministers are bound, not only to propose 
| certain classes of measures, but also to conduct the business of 
Parliament efficiently, without waste of time. Lord John Rus- 
sell seems to disclaim that duty. It may be observed that dis- 
claimer of a duty is no excuse for performing it badly: whether 
he is bound to do so or not, Lord John has in fact undertaken the 
| lead; and he has not done it well. But in truth it is part of his 

established duty. As head of the Government, he is bound to 

keep all the branches of the Government in working order; or 
| if he finds himself incapable, he is bound to resign the duties 

that exceed his powers. As members of an Executive that is 
| pointed out for office by the sanction of Parliament through its 
| majority, the Ministers of England are especially bound to con- 
duct the business of that Parliament on whom their own official 
existence depends. Being bound to do it, they are bound to do 
it well; and they stand convicted of dereliction in that duty, not 
so much by the pungent and witty indictment of Mr. Disraeli, as 
by the very records of the Votes and Proceedings—by the delays, 
the hinderances, the inconsistencies, the retractations, the failures 
—the protracted duration and the barrenness of the session. 

The second cardinal fallacy is yet more grave. The leader of 
the Commons echoes Mr. Disraeli’s lament over the decease of 
“ party,”—assuming it to be an instrument essential to the work- 
ing of our institutions: and the dictum passes with too little exa- 
mination. Even those who deprecate “ party” are at no pains 
to challenge the use and meaning of the term. But what is it 
that Mr. Disraeli the accuser and Lord John the vindicator mean 
by that which occasions their lament? Surely they do not desi- 
derate a mere banding together of men to get into office or oust 
those who are in? From the words, especially the Premier's, 
they might stand suspected of that idle and mischievous wish, 
But that cannot be the want to which, on reflection, they would 
confess. Being men in their senses, they would admit that what 
they mean is, that it is well when men cling to some common 
opinion or sentiment—some belief that certain things are neces- 
sary to the existence or welfare of their country. The thing 
wanted, then, is not “ party,” but some commanding opinion, 
some great and powerful sentiment, which unites men in mind, 
heart, and hand; which thus simplities political action, and forti- 
ties political agents; which lends nerve to the arm of the Exe- 
cutive, and strenuous activity to the vital energies of the country. 
This is the want to be deplored; not the decay of those banded 
partisans, those political clubs, into which party had degenerated, 
and which were only less dangerous than the suppressed clubs 
| of Paris or Dublin because they were more selfish, and were 
| pledged to order by every bond of possession and of corrupt en- 

jJoyment. 
|” “Lf it is asked why we have no such great leading opinions and 
| convictions, the causes are not far to seek. The time lacks men 
to embody great opinions. We have a “reformed” House of 
| Commons, but not reformed statesmen. One or two of higher 
stamp stand aloof from active service ; a few of younger age give 
| promise, but do not yet assume the lead. The redundant speech- 
making—“ discussion” they call it—is in great part owing to the 
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absence of truly great men; men of that overmastering intellect | 
or great heart that are permitted to swallow up the discussion by 
the monopoly of genius—like Chatham or Fox; in whose pre- 
sence the small fry would not for very shame dare to come forth 
with any wretched burlesque on oratory. 

The dreary level of mediocrity is kept more smoothly flat 
by the fashion of the day—compromise. Great opinions, indeed, 
cannot be compromised. We are taught to hold that the prin- 
ciples of political freedom, to which Englishmen stood in the 
seventeenth century, were signally and cogently vindicated when 
Hampden refused the payment of ship-money, and when the 
ultima ratio was turned against Charles the King: but those acts 
would have been annulled, the principles embodied in them 
would have vanished, if Hampden had compromised the dispute | 
by payment of a single farthing, or if the leaders bad hesitated to 
carry out their cause even on the scaffold at Whitehall. Stead- 
fastness may extort respect even for doctrines that in themselves 
are erroneous; but it must be earnest in opinion and absolute in 
vindication of that opinion. The dogmas of Toryism were gone | 
as soon as the representatives of the Tory party ceased to stand by 
the most trivial form in their system—when they ceased to swear | 
by the “divine right” even of a George the Fourth, and con- 
sented to negotiate. Sturdy uncompromising adherence to con- 
viction is but justice and good faith to the very opponents of that 
opinion: they know what to deal with: they can count on the 
antagonist force. Once upon a time, to offer compromise was an 
insult, answered by the offer to fight it out: it was victory or de- 
feat: men saw the power that upheld the Government, and 
knew that it would stand—that the breakwater would not co- 
quette and oscillate with the waves—that while that unyielding 
front would hold its ground, there was so much smoother 
shelter within, In the struggle, the flesh of manly fortitude 
might quiver under the sword, womanly tenderness might bathe 
the dead with tears; but the sacrifice achieved its work, and the 
blessing of peace and order was guaranteed by firmness and power 
tried in the fire. ae 

Such great influences are in abeyance. In the new régime, it 
is said, we are “ freer ”—but not quite so certain of the future. 
Great men no longer arrogate dangerous influence. No opinions 
are positive or definite ; but in their place we have vague general- 
ities, such as commonplaces to which any man may adhere, about 
the beauties of peace—if we will only presume the peace, or the 
blessings of economy—if we could only get at it. Great senti- 
ments are tabooed, and public morals are tried in the ascendant 
school of Manchester by the market-price or the precedence of a 
thing in bills of parcels. Speech tloods the dreary level of sena- 
torial eloquence with stereotyped commonplaces, all alike, as 

dods from a steam-machine; so that an antique relic of the old 
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oman mint, inflamed by the pocket Etna of a studied elocution- | 


ary tire, is a precious object of verti ; and even the practical joke 
of interminable speeches of “ Ansteyan measure,” inflamed by no 
fire at all, isa relief to the sameness. Men who are labouring 
with no great ideas, and earnest about nothing, are willing enough 
to compromise such quasi-opinions as they hold : everything that 
stands prominently forth is abated. 
such men repay the patronage of the nobility, gentry, and public 
in general, by providing measures suited to all tastes—budgets 
suited to every view, all at once. They have, on sale or return, a 
saving for the economical, an increase of expenditure for the libe- 
ral; slave-grown sugar for the Free-trader, a halfpenny duty for 
the Protectionist : but all small—all on the scale of littleness ; else 
how would it te convertible?’ You cannot turn any great mea- 
sure into its opposite; as our Ministers (bless their little hearts!) 
have been doing with their measures all this session. 

They say this kind of chaffering muddling compromise is con- 
ducive to comfort and quiet. It has prevailed for some time: the 
new faith, if faith it can be called, has spread over Europe: but, 
somehow, we observe throughout its track, in England, greater 
discontent with less material cause than was ever known ; despair 
in rebellious Ireland, for want of some redeeming greatness; and 
anarchy all over Europe, without any strong hope of order 
through the working of any strong faith. Our little statesmen, 
however, are borrowing a little money to carry on the little 
system a little longer. 


LORD JOHN’S EXPEDITION TO IRELAND. 
Wuar has Lord John Russell gone to Dublin for?—that is the 
reat political question of the day. Is it business or pleasure ’— 

ot business, for he has taken with him his young wife. 
Yet surely it cannot be pleasure! Ireland cannot be a pleasant 
spectacle to man or woman just now,—especially for Lord John, 
who has promised her so much and done so little: it would be 
like passing the holydays with one’s chief creditor. Is must 
therefore be business: but what can Lord John do in Dublin 
which he cannot do equally well in London? 

The London correspondent of a Dublin paper says, that after 
spending a few days with the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord John 
= dashes into the heart of the country, with the view of ascertain- 
ing from personal observation the state of the harvest, the extent 
of the potato failure, and the condition of the peasantry,” in order 
to estimate the relief that may be necessary. Why Lord John 
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smelling at specimens from morning till night, would not much 
advance the process. In Tuscany they used to have a practice of 





) ascending a tall tower and surveying the corn-lands ; but surely 


Lord John does not mean to revive on the round towers of Ireland 
the absurd practice that Leopold abolished in Pisa and Florence? 
Besides, it is not so easy, celsd sedens arce, to survey a potato crop 
as the waving corn, You must go to the ground itself, the pota- 
to-pits or stores ; and under such circumstances, what diligence 
must even the most alert man use to make a personal survey of 
statistics! The Premier’s laying himself out to be bamboozled by 
blarneying, complaining, humorous Paddy, as a mode of acquir- 
ing information, is an amusing idea. He may see a cabin, and 
possibly may catch a faint glimpse of meaning through the 
turf-smoke and the brogue; but what then? He won't have 
learned half so much as he would from the reports of the 
Poor-law Commissioners or Lord Devon, from the tours of Fos- 


| ter or Thackeray, from the truthful fictions of Maria Edgeworth 


or Carleton. He will not be an inch nearer to the desiderated 
faculty of devising laws or inventing a policy for Ireland. One 
thing only he may acquire—accessories wherewithal to adorn a 
speech. Lord John’s muse is going to seek “fresh fields and 


| pastures new ” against next session—going out to grass. 


The Times, which speaks authoritatively, says that Lord John 
goes “to observe the state of that distracted island, to see its real 
grievances, to examine their causes, and to confer upon reme- 
dies”: as if the head of the Government had so Jittle head of his 
own that he could not imagine “a grievance,” &c., without see- 
ing it! But will he be nearer to this kind of visual expe- 
rience for going to Dublin? One grievance in Ireland, of old 
date, is the Church Establishment: cannot he understand 
that without looking at a positive edifice? One alleged cause is 
the misrule of England: is Lord John going to inspect the 
“seven centuries of wrong” in situ? And with whom is he to 
“confer,” who would not come to London for the conference? to 
what mountain is Mahomet going? It must be with Molly Ma- 
guire or Paddy M‘Kew that Lord John is to hold council on 
“ remedies.” 

A writer whom we have quoted, but without much confidence, 
anticipates as the fruits of this peculiar local inspection of causes 
and grievances, certain “ gracious concessions,” a “ master-stroke 
of policy” for “the future security and tranquillization of Lre- 
land,”—namely, “an amnesty to all concerned in the recent at- 
tempt at rebellion.” It is not possible that Lord John can be 
going to revive in person the gaol-deliveries of Lord Normanby: 
whatever might be said for them in the Marquis’s time, not a 
plea now remains unexploded. The compromise with defeated 
rebels is a condemned policy, for which even a Whig with forty- 
auctioneer power in humbug could not invent a pretext. Still less 
could Lord John hope to free a “land covered with troops,” 
relieve the “ crowded prisons,” and feed the “ starving peasants,” 
with an amnesty. The “ grievances” of Ireland existed in June, 
before there was any opening for that “ gracious concession,” an 
the most that it could do now would be to restore the status quo— 
to make Ireland what she was in June. No, no; if Lord Johnis 
not yet a very old bird, at least he is too old to be caught by his 
own chaff. 

What then is he going for’—That remains a mystery. The 
most probable conjecture is, that Lord John is going to extort 
“ satisfaction ” in “ an affair of honour” with his indignant and 
pertinacious correspondent John of Tuam; after which, Lord 


| John will preside at the reopening of the Loyal National Repeal 


Association. 





IMPOTENCE OF THE STATE. 

Tue lublic Health Bill is not the only instance in which the official 
representatives of the State proclaim a conscious incapacity, though 
it is a very flagrant instance. There is nothing which this great 
and powerful country has not, by its Representatives, declared to be 
impossible. Things the most desirable are the most unattainable. 
The whole public has been looking anxiously for some law to re- 
gulate public health: Lord Morpeth undertook to deal with 
“ death-dealing pestilence”; he has laboured hard for ten 
months, and he finishes by passing a bill which will allow people 
to deal with the said death-dealing pestilence if they like. He 
declared that it was desirable, practicable, and necessary: he 
finishes by leaving it as “moms 8 . 

The Queen’s Speech announced certain important measures: 
but somehow, though this is the wealthiest, most powerful, most 
skilful, and most intelligent nation under the sun—though we 
have the very pick of the very cleverest men in office—these 
desirable measures can’t be managed. 

When he was helping to procure Sir Robert Peel’s exit from 
offive and his own entrance, Lord John Russell sketched out a 
course of political and social improvement in Ireland, which 
should quite supersede coercion. Lord John had of course per- 
fectly distinct and mature ideas on that momentous subject; he 
knew what he was talking about. The necessity is as plain as 
ever: he is now in power, possessing all the immense re- 
sources of the greatest country in the world: he is first man in 


that greatest country—“leader” of the most powerful branch 
|of the Legislature: yet he can’t do anything except the very 


should think it necessary to gather such information personally, | 


is not explained, and does not appear explicable. He may no 
doubt go into a few corn-fields, and pore over individual ears of 
wheat ; but he is not likely to be much the wiser for that. As to 
ascertaining the extent of the potato failure, we cannot imagine 


He has 


thing that he deprecated and condemned—the coercion. 
‘ How 


the will to do it, the intention, the means; but he can’t! 
very odd! 

There bas been for some time a formidable discrepancy between 
income and expenditure: Sir Charles Wood desires above all things 


in what way he will do it. Poking into particular fields, or to equalize them. Three courses are open to him. He might re- 
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trench: but he can’t do that; because, although there is an im- 
mense waste of public money in needless patronage and needless 
services, it has never occurred to him to devise retrenchments in 
any but the most needful parts of the public services, where it is 
not so easy—indeed, he proves to every one’s satisfaction that it 
is no true economy to go without that which is profitable. 
Secondly, he might impose fresh taxes: but he can’t—the House 
of Commons frowned so. Or, thirdly, he may borrow: that he 
thinks bad, vicious, and improvident,—as it is: but he can’t help 
doing that. Some might imagine a fourth course—that since 


he can’t do anything but what he disapproves as improvident | 


and vicious, he should resign: but he can’t do that—it would be 
so cruel to his country. To avoid such a disaster as that would 
be, he consents to violate his own principles by adding yearly to 
the public debt ; leaving posterity to find the cash that he lacks. 
It is very bad statesmanship, very foolish, very dishonest: but 
he can’t help it. 


Ministers quite agree with Sir William Molesworth, that it is | 


desirable to employ the immense colonizing resources of the em- 
pire, to give the Colonies more self-government, and to adjust 


matters of civil lists, &c.: and they are doing all they can— | 
that is nothing; because, as to colonization, they think that they | 


ought to do nothing except leave it alone; and as to adjustment 
of civil list matters, they will leave that till the Colonies rebel. 
One colony is threatened with invasion by a horde of fanatics, 


and Ministers most earnestly desire “ mourir pour la patrie” and | 


so forth; only they can’t. This is a very powerful nation; but 
it can’t do what the Hudson’s Bay Company can do in that line. 

Ministers, indeed, would trust the “ flag that braved a thousand 
= &c.; but they can’t. Why they can’t, we cannot say. 

he flag is there, as good as new, and the jolly tars. The navy, 
indeed, is rather under-manned ; and they wish to goodness that 
they could allow the full complement of men: but they can’t—old 
Joe won’t let them. Indeed, they have every wish to obey him 
by retrenching their naval expenditure: but they can’t do that. 
They can’t withdraw ships from abroad, because they are wanted 
to defend our possessions; but, it seems, when our possessions call 
Ministers to defend them, they can’t do it. 

The West Indies are going to rack and ruin ; how to save them 
occupies the incessant “ attention” of Lord Grey, Mr. Hawes, 


Lord John Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Charles Buller, Sir | 
James Stephen, and all the rest: but somehow they can’t do it; | p 


so the West Indies must go. 

Parliament is very conscious of its own defects: Members see 
clearly enough that the whole of a monster session, convened for 
business, has been wasted in talk: they desire above all things 
to arrest the gabble and “do something ”: but somehow or other 
they can’t manage it. Their tongues, no doubt, are their own; 
but they will wag on. 

See the leader himself. Lord Palmerston—and a very clever 
fellow he is—astounded the Parliamentary world with a speech 
that lasted only nine minutes! Lord John is charmed: “See,” 
he cries, “ what that gentlemen has done! here is an admirable 
example”: but yet Lord John cannot manage these nine-minute 
speeches. Not at all: when once he begins, his tongue must 


go on in = of his teeth, just as if it were somebody’s else’s | 


tongue. The leader of the Commons thinks it very wise to hold 
his tongue ; but he can’t. 


It appears that the only feat which remains within the power | 


of our statesmen is that of boasting before the fact: bring them 
to acts, and the uniform cry is—“ We can’t.” 


OFFICIAL NOTICE TO THE COLONIES. 


THOROUGHGOING subserviency to any authority often begets in- 
enuousness, by removing all doubt or scruple, and so disarming 
iscretion. Mr. Hawes has let fall words which discover the rule 

of the Colonial Office in certain important affairs, and give to all 

injured colonies a valuable hint. Mr. Hume had threatened that 
if justice were not done to Jamaica and British Guiana in certain 
financial affairs, their Legislatures might stop the supplies. Mr. 

Hawes, according to the report of the 7imes, answered in this 


wise— 
“ With respect to the course her Majesty's Government might take if Jamaica or 





Guiana should refuse to defray the expense of the public establishments, he would | 


only say, “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Jf such a state of things 


should 


act towards those who might have a fair claim upon the attention and justice of | the Jury acquitted him. 


the Mother-country. He must say, however, that he had no reason to suppose 
that cither Jamaica or Guiana would act in the manner anticipated by the hon- 


ourable Member for Montrose. If the colonists considered that a reduction of | 


public expenditure was necessary, and if they calmly and fairly weighed the just 
claims of individuals and the interests of the Colonies, he was satisfied that 
there would be no objection on the part of his noble friend the Colonial Secre- 
tary to a just and well-considered scheme of economy. He thought the noble 
Lord was bound to oppose any crude and sweeping measures, which might peril 
the best interests of the Colonies; but he was convinced that any well-considered 
scheme of improved administration or economy would meet with the most cordial 
and earnest attention of his noble friend.” 

So Mr. Hawes avows that Ministers “ will determine how they 
shall act towards those who have a fair claim on the attention 
and justice of the Mother-country ”"—when the Colonial Legisla- 
tures rebel! They will understand: in Colonial affairs, the 
Whig Ministers wish a very strong form of “ pressure from 
without.” 





JUDICIAL BLINDNESS. 
In one of our Parliamentary Chambers is a person who has 
entertained very strong opinions on a particular question—a 
great question of much complexity and some obscurity, on which 


the balance of official usage lies on one side, and the vast balance 
of public opinion on the other: this gentleman is on the side of 
the minority ; he has a relation in the nearest degree who obtains 
honourable and valuable employment as a chief agent of that de- 
caying but favoured opinion. 

A Committee was appointed to inquire into the much-mooted 
question. Before it, as a voluntary witness, came a foreign 
gentleman : there appears nothing to show that he has not obey- 
ed the laws of his own country, paid his way, and fulfilled the re- 
lations of life according to the civil and religious authorities of 
that Imperial and Christian land. He was indeed formerly a dealer 
in slaves ; but he abandoned the traffic from conscientious scruples, 
being in that respect before his country; and he did a great ser- 
vice to truth by giving the results of his experience in a manner 
so straightforward and candid as to obtain the evident confidence 
and respect of the Committee. His experiences, however, do not 
favour the view of our minority : and when they were cited, that 
eminent person whom we have already mentioned assailed the 
witness as having been guilty of “felony” and quite untrust- 
worthy. He was a “felon,” just as the accuser himself is a cri- 
minal for denying the prophet Mahomet—that is to say, he was 
a felon according to the conviction and laws of an alien land. He 
was a felon for olen in the goods which Washington possessed 
and probably dealt in. 

A morning paper, with much force, but not less discretion, 
pointed out the gross breach of judgment in this use of vitu- 
peration in lieu of argument: on which the eminent but 
heated person replies with a personal attack on totally dis- 
tinct parties—three distinguished political opponents—and a 
renewal of the original offence. He presumes, without a 
shadow of proof, and acting on the hearsay evidence of the 
idlest gossip, that the three political opponents have a pecuniary 
| interest in the journal that opposes him ; and so he drags them 
out, almost by name. This heated person also declares that the 
witness “has stated himeelf to be the worst person on the face of 
the earth,"—exaggerated and twisted language, which might 
deserve u harsher and a shorter name; he sneers at the foreign 
gentleman’s “ delicate nerves,” and roundly imputes to him the 
basest of motives. And all this without any proof. 

You would not say that a person who behaves in this way— 
whose mind experience has so little purged of prejudice, whose 
assions are so little cooled by the frost of age—was a man of a 
| Judicial turn of mind. Ile happens, however, to be the Lord 
| Chief Justice of England ! 


LEGAL TYRANNY. 
Ir has a very ugly look when the ordinary operation of the law 
supplies a power tor malignant vice and visits innocence with 
injustice. Such was the result of a trial in the Central Criminal 
Court on Monday ; though the Common Sergeant did his best to 
mitigate the injustice by circumventing the law. William Parker 
was tried for bigamy. It appears that in 1833, when he was a 
mere boy, he was the victim of a woman twice his age, who 
affiliated to him her ¢hird illegitimate child; and he was put in 
prison. The sequel is told by the Parish Clerk of Horsham, who 
appeared as a witness for the prosecution— 

“ This was a parish marriage. The prisoner's first wife is nearly twenty years 
older than he. I do not know that she was a prostitute at the time of her mar- 
riage. She was not quite common. She had had three illegitimate children, the 
last of which she swore to the prisoner. It was for that child that he was sent 
to prison. He was told he would not be let out unless he married her, and was 
kept in prison until he did. I was present at the marriage; and with some of 
the Overseers went to the gaol, when we took him out, and then kept him with 
us until he was married to her. This prosecution has been got up by the parish; 
for since the prisoner’s desertion of his wife, which tock place some years ago, 
she has become troublesome to the parish.” 

Of course, Mr. Buller will see that every vestige of this atro- 
cious practice, of forcing people to marry paupers, be abolished. 
Such marriages must either be unions for continuing the breed 
of paupers, or, if one of the parties be not quite lost, it is the way 
to ruin him for ever. 

Parker lost sight of his parish-imposed wife, married again in 
1842, and lived an exemplary life with a woman who receives an 
excellent character. Suddenly “the parish” disturbs his repose, 
and he is threatened with transportation. However, Mr. Com- 
luckily noticed that Parker 














| mon Sergeant Mirehouse, the Judge, 


arise, it would then be for the Government to determine how they should | had not heard of his first wife for seven years ; and on that hint 


But still the injustice of the law will not 
be prevented ; it pronounces one of the two marriages void, and 
it selects for avoidance the marriage with the good wife, uphold- 
| ing the one with the bad wife! From that incubus, forced upon 
him by the parish of Horsham in his nonage, Parker must never 
be freed, except by death. Such is che way in which the law 
trains and guards the morals of the poor. 


THE FIRE AT SEA. 
A consoLaTion for terrible calamities lies in the striking acts 
of generosity and sympathy which they occasion. The stuff 
of humanity is tested by these trials. Few functionaries seem 
less removed from commonplace, less free from the baser and 
more sordid motives, than that class of female waiters in ships, 
who are styled “ stewardesses”; yet the frightful calamity which 
befel the Ocean Monarch suddenly displays one of that class 
courting death by an act of devotion on a par with the most 
heroic that have been recorded: she was suffocated in endeavour- 
ing to remove the gunpowder from the miust of the flames. 
Several of the seamen devoted themselves to the work of saving 
the helpless, with the coolest disregard of their own safety. After 
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the disaster, the crew of the Brazilian ship accept a reward which 
they had fairly earned, only that they may hand it over to the 
sufferers. The young Princess de Joinville and Duchesse d Aumale, 
forgetting the immunities of royalty, labour with their own hands 
to aid the afflicted ; and the Prince de Joinville gives up to their 
use a sum of money which his party had destined to a pleasure 
excursion: a practical recognition of common humanity, which 
would convey to the unhappy people more solace than the mere 
cash, and may perhaps remind the Republicans of France that the 
fallen dynasty had its virtues. 





Contrasted with these headlong | 


impulses of generous sympathy, is the prudential care which made | 


the commander of a great steamer, calculating his coals, the set of 
the wind, and the distance, decide not to bear down upon the 
burping ship, as his own would be endangered. No doubt ; but 
in cases of extremity, it behoves those who can to make the at- 
tempt at giving succour ; and if they do but share the danger, 
they redeem suffering from despair, aud exalt the infirmity of hu- 
man nature by making it the occasion for showing the strength 
of human nature. 


THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 





Tue Festivals of this season are that of Worcester, which is to be held 


next week, and that of Norwich, the week after. The Norwich Festival, 
second in the order of time, is first in magnitude and importance. This 
music-meeting, indeed, has fur many years been the first in the kingdom; 


ual to that of Birmingham in the greatness of its scale, and superior in | © . 
pe S . | fame,” but are not always so trustworthy in themselves. 


the completeness of its arrangements and the classical spirit which has 
governed its management; a spirit infused into it by Mr. Edward Taylor, 
and preserved by his able successor Mr. Benedict. 

The Norwich Festival commences on Tuesday the 12th of September, 
and continues the usual time. All its arrangements are on the great scale 
of former years. 
dame Castellan, Mademoiselle Alboni, the two Misses Williams, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Whitworth, and M. Lablache. The 
choral band is 270 strong; its nucleus consisting of the members of the 
local choral societies, (the ablest and best-trained provincial choristers in 
the kingdom,) with powerful reinforcements from the Ancient Concert and 
Exeter Hall: the instrumental orchestra is furnished chiefly by the Metro- 
polis; and comprises the most eminent performers on every instrument. The 
entire band, including solo performers, will number upwards of four hundred 
performers. Mr. Benedict is assisted in his duties by able provincial musicians; 
Mr. Harcourt as organist, Mr. I. F. Hill as chorus-master, and Mr. Bray 
as leader of rehearsals. Many rehearsals have already taken place, both 
in London and Norwich; and, as usual there, the whole of Monday in the 
Festival week will be devoted to a great genera! rehearsal, without any 
public performance,—a custom peculiar to this festival, which has much 
conduced to the excellent execution of the music. Great efforts have al- 
ways been made at Norwich in the production of interesting novelties. It 
was for Norwich that the greatest works of Spohr—The Last Judgment, 
The Crucifizion, and The Fall of Babylon, were expressly written. But 
novelty cannot always be commanded; Spohr, it would seem, has laid down 
his pen, and Mendelssohn, alas! is dead. If they have left any successor, 
his star has not yet risen. The only piece to be performed on this occasion 
that can be called a novelty is Mozart’s Davidde Penitente; a work of small 
magnitude, but exhibiting much of its immortal author's genius. The 
chief feature of the festival will unquestionably be Mendelssohn's Elijah, in 
the preparation of which great pains are bestowed; and, as it is already 
well known to almost every performer, vocal and instrumental, who will 
be engaged in it, we may expect it to produce an effect hitherto unequal- 
led. 
celebrated cantata, The Christian's Prayer, with several minor sacred com- 
positions, will fill up the morning performances. The evening concerts 
will be of a much higher order than is usual at provincial festivals. 


The principal singers are Madame Viardot-Garcia, Ma- | 
| escape the law, although they cannot defy absolute power. 


| the verse-writer’s pen. 





They | 


will contain ample selections from the Nozee di Figaro, the Clemenza di | 


Tito, the Matrimonio Segreto, and Fidelio, with the entire Wa/purgis Night 
of Mendelssohn, and a great variety of vocal and instrumental pieces, in 
which lightness and elegance are consulted, without, in so far as we can 
judge from the programme, a single sacrifice to vulgarity or bad taste. 

The Worcester Festival—the triennial meeting of the three Choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester—is this year on a somewhet larger 
scale than usual. The performers number about two hundred: Alboni is 
the principal foreign star; and the English principal singers are nearly the 
same as at Norwich. Elijah, too, is to be the chief feature of this meet- 
ing; though probably The Messivh, never omitted by “ the three Choirs,” 
will draw the most crowded audience. The programme presents nothing 
at all remarkable, and the performances are entirely under provincial di- 
rection. The Festival commences on Monday next. 


the Festival Committees, both at Norwich and Worcester, to obtain the 
assistance of Jenny Lind. 


name by Mr. Lumley; who, also in her name, sweetened the refusal by a 
donation of 200/. to the Festival fund. It appears also, that in December 


| silent, except so far as may be necessary to connect his narrative. 
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WRIGHT'S ENGLAND UNDER THE oF 
HANOVER. 

Wuen the advance of the arts favours the use of caricatures, they form one 

of the best materials for the history of public feeling and opinion; since 

nothing else is so wide and general in its subjects or popular appeal. The 


NOUSE 


| drama is limited in most countries by the power of the state ; and always 


by its own nature, which forbids the bodily exhibition of many things 
that may be drawn. Satire is confined by the necessity of having a cer- 
tain extent of bad eminence in its persons, before it will expatiate upon 
them, or even notice them at all: some dignity of subject too is required 
before the satirist will touch it— 
“ Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place, 
Whom kings no title gave and God no grace.” 

The higher class of public meetings and public speakers are restrained 
by convention ; the lower speak from individual passion very often. 
Public documents, like medals, may be “ faithful to their charge of 
All these 
classes of records, and some others, want the range of caricatures, 
which handle “ earth's wide extremes,” from the monarch on his throne to 
the player on the boards. In countries imperfectly free, a caricature is 
more effective than the press: its innuendos speak more readily to the 
eye than those of the writer to the mind; and they are safer—can better 
They have a 
further interest in presenting a likeness, though distorted, to the eye; and 
they preserve in many cases the costume of the times, as well as any 
foppery or singularity in that of the persons. 

England under the House of Hanover is based upon the caricatures 
of the time, assisted by the satires; so that Mr. Wright contrives to 
illustrate the principal public events of a century by the pencil and 
Both classes of these materials are fugitive: 
much seems to have perished when the occasion that gave rise to them 
has passed, the title alone remaining to show that they have been. Mr. 
Wright states in his preface, that “no public collections of caricatures or 
of political tracts and papers exist. The poverty of our great national 
establishment, the British Museum, in works of this class, is deplorable.” 
Mr. Wright, however, has procured access to several private collections 
of caricatures and medals—an old English mode of commemorating party 
events; some of the best caricatures relating to particular questions have 
been republished as a series; and the innate merit of the two greatest 
caricaturists under the three Georges, Hogarth and Gilray, has pre- 
served collections of their works. After all, perhaps, it is rather detail 
or imitations that have perished, than anything of consequence for the 
merit of the design or the importance of the subject. Probably the same 
may be said of the fugitive verses; at least if we form a judgment from 
eome of the specimens Mr. Wright has printed. 

From the profusion of illustrations with which the work abounds, an 


The qratesies aro The Creation and Tercdl in Egupt; ond Spoke's | inspection would lead to the idea that it was a history of caricature : but 


England under the House of Hanover is rather a sort of history il- 
lustrated by means of caricature and popular satire. Of course, the his- 
tory is not of the usual kind, where events and persons are exhibited in 
regular succession upon a fixed scale. Mr. Wright greatly depends upon 
his matter ; and where the lampoon or the caricaturist are quiescent, he is 
This 
limitation, however, is more nominal than real. Few public events 
escaped the caricaturist when art had become sufficiently popularized in 
this country to supply the article ; for at first we imported our humour— 
from Holland of all places, the Dutch wit being used like French farces 
now, and “ adapted.” Sacheverell’s trial gave rise to a few English en- 
gravings of the caricature class; but Mr. Wright considers that the 
South Sea scheme first popularized caricatures in this country. 

“ The period of the South Sea bubble is that in which political caricatures 
began to be common in England; for they had before been published at rare in- 


| tervals, and partook so much of the character of emblems, that they are not al- 


Many weeks ago, she was offered the unpre- | 
cedented sum of 1,000/. to sing at Norwich: the offer was declined in her | 


last, when Mademoiselle Lind was at Stockholm, the Bishop of Worcester | 


wrote to her intimating the desire of the Committce to secure her services 
for the Worcester Festival. Her answer expressed willingness to comply, 
leaving the arrangements to be made after her arrival in London. On the 
question being renewed by the Worcester Committee, it was taken up, on 
her part, by Mr Lumley; who, on her behalf, declined the engagement, as 
in the case of Norwich, on the score of previous engagements, but sent 501. 
to the charity. A concert, with Jenny Lind as the attraction, was sub- 
sequently announced to be given at Birmingham, on the first day of the 
Worcester Festival; and the Committee have remonstrated. It is a pity 
these things should have happened. Mademoiselle Lind’s benevolence is 
as beautiful as her genius; but she seems too easily to have relinquished 
her powers of free agency; and the entrepreneurs, to whom she is under en- 
gagement, seem, in their own plans, to have everlooked some of the con- 
sideration due to the fair stranger, if not to the local institutions. It would 
have been a crowning glory in the career of Jenny Lind to have filled the 
first place at these great musical solemnities, the fame of which is spread 
through Europe; while she would have enjoyed what is evidently her 
greatest delight, the pleasure of doing good. 








| ‘by a great number of figures.’ 





. ; . | Ways very easy to be understood. 
A good deal of attention has been excited by unsuccessful attempts of | 4; y be | 


Read's Weekly Journal of November 1, 1718, 
gives a caricature agaiust the Tories, engraved on wood, which is called ‘ an hiero- 
glyphic,—so little was the real nature of a caricature then appreciated. Another 
tuult under which these earlier caricatures labour, is that of being extremely ela- 
borate. ‘The earliest English caricature on the South Sea Company is advertised 
in the Post Boy of Jane 21, 1720, under the the title of ‘ The Bubblers Bubbled; 
or the Devil Take the Hindmost.’ It no doubt related to the great rash which 
was made to subscribe to the numerous companies afloat in that month. I have 
not met with a copy of it, but in the advertisement it is stated to be represented 
In the advertisement of another caricature, on 
the 2¥th of February in this year, called ‘The World in Masquerade,’ it is set 
forth as one of its great recommendations, that it was ‘ represented in nigh eighty 
figures.’ In France and in Holland, (where the bubble-mania had thrown every- 
thing into the greatest confusiun,) the number of caricatures published during 
the year 1720 was very considerable. In the latter country, a large number of 
these caricatures, as well as many satirical plays and songs, were collected to- 
gether and published in a folio volume, which is still not uncommon, under the 
utle ‘Het groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid,’ (The Great Picture of Folly.) The 
greater portion of these foreign caricatures relate to Law and his Mississippi 
scheme. In one of these, a number of persons of both sexes, and of all ages and 
conditions in society, are represented acting the part of Atlas, each supporting @ 
globe on his shoulders. Law, the Atlas who supported the world of paper— 
‘Atlas actieux de papier, as he is termed in the French description of the plate— 
bears his globe but unsteadily, and is obliged to call in Hercules to his aid. * * * 

“ So little point is there often in these caricatures, and so great appears to have 
been the call for them in Holland, that people seem to have looked up old engrav- 
ings, designed originally for a totally different purpose, and, adding new inscrip~ 
tions and new explanations, they were published as caricatures on the bubbles 
These betray themselves sometimes by the costume.” 
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Our taste for humour, our freedom of speech, and practical character, 
soon stripped the caricature of its complexity and allegory, and endowed 
it with directness and point. In less than five years from the above date, 
(1718,) Hogarth had begun his career ; and henceforth few events of pub- 
lic interest, whether relating to politics or society, but seem to have given 
rise to some pictorial commentary, often accompanied by verse. The 
Excise Act, the Gin Act, the alleged Spanish aggressions that Walpole 
was accused of submitting to, the motion for an address to the Crown to 
remove Walpole, the events of the war, and Sir Robert’s final fall, fur- 
nished subjects for the pen and pencil: the political contest and loss of 
character that ensued among Walpole’s successors, the expedition of the 
Pretender in 1745-6, Byng’s incapacity, Pitt’s triumph—in short, the 
leading political events that occurred in the closing years of George the 
Second and the reign and regency of his successor. 

Literature and manners also are exhibited in this way. The Dunciad 
is analyzed, and orator Henley presented in various forms; after which, 
_ is Pope as “ poet pug,” with similar complimentary shapes and 
titles. 

Wilkes, Churchill, Hogarth, and their quarrels, are illustrated in like 
manner, with the national enmities consequent upon Bute’s advancement 
and the patronage of Scotchmen, as well as the tales of scandal connected 
with the favourite and the Princess of Wales. The extreme fashions 
towards the close of the last century are presented to the eye in more 
than all their shapelessness. The gambling immoralities of the age, and 
various other traits of social follies, are also noticed. 

The readable merits are greater than might have been supposed from a 
work whose first object is an exposition of pictorial sketches, or an 
account of caricatures not engraved. England under the House 
of Hanover is a continuous, amusing, gossipy narrative of politics, 
literature, and fashions, frequently illustrated by the pencil. The read- 
ableness, however, is gained at the expense of completeness and fulness. 
Some topics seem to us slighted that were likely to have called forth the 
caricaturists,—as the “family jars” of the house of Brunswick under 
George the Second, and the popular fear and fury on the alteration of the 
calendar. They who are acquainted with the caricatures of the Regency 
will see that Mr. Wright has closed his history with the virtual de- 
cease of George the Third. He may plead, indeed, as he does for omis- 
sions in the earlier period, that many of those caricatures are not now 
presentable in a book: still, many are passable enough. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, and, when caricatures cease to have value as rarities, 
are well selected either for the illustration or as specimens of art. Those, 
however, who know how very rich England is in caricatures, at least 
from the time of Gilray’s earliest efforts, will think there might have 
been more illustration. Perhaps the expense prevented. 

The miscellaneous character of the book may be a further cause. Mr. 
Wright enters more into literature and manners, perhaps into politics, 
than was necessary for his avowed object. There is a tolerable analysis of 
the Dunciad, with specimens ; but Mr. Wright does not seem fully to 
appreciate the point of the particular attacks, or the comprehensiveness of 
the general satire; perhaps the extracts might have been spared from a 
book so readily accessible, unless when distinctly applicable to the picture, 
as “ Henley’s gilt tub.” On the other hand, a freer use might have been 
made of the temporary political satires ; Mr. Wright not being very 
strong on this ground. He may argue, that to have entered with elabo- 
rate fulness into the subject both of satires and caricatures, would have 
required a larger space than he had restricted himself to, and that pro- 
fundity would have been gained at the expense of popularity. But the 
miscellaneous chapters, though unconnected with earicature, are not the 
least informing portions of the book. The following rapid survey of the 
periodical literature of this country for nearly a century is an instance. 

“ Literature continued to experience the neglect of the Court through the whole 
of the reign of George II., and it had beenentirely excluded from the Palace after 
the death of Queen Caroline. Some countenance was, it is true, shown to literary 
men in the opposition court of Leicester House; but it was rather a parade of pa- 
tronage than an efficient or judicious encouragement, and produced little more 
than a few panegyrical odes. At the same time, the literary taste of the day was 
gradually improving, and it was spreading and strengthening itself in new classes 
of publications. The newspapers had long been in the habit of devoting a por- 
tion of their space to literature, in a form somewhat resembling the French feuille- 
tons of the present day, but which was most frequeutly filled with burlesque, ill- 
natured criticism, or half-concealed scandal; or when such productious were 
harmless, they were of so dull and flimsy a character, as to give us a very low 
estimate of the taste of the readers who could receive any satisfaction from their 

sal. The Gentleman's Magazine, the first attempt at a monthiy repository 
of this kind, was begun by Cave, in 1731; its main object at first being to give a 
summary of the better literary essays which had appeared in the more perishable 
form of the daily and weekly press, although this part of the plan was soon made 
subservient to the publication of original papers. This magazine was looked upon 
as belonging politically to the Whig party, then in the plenitude of power under 
Sir Robert Walpole; and the London Magazine was immediately set up in oppo- 
sition to it. The success of these two publications led in the course of a few years 
to a number of imitations; and in 1750 we count no less than eight periodicals of 
this description, issued monthly, under the titles of the Gentleman's Magazine, 


essayists came again into fashion; and a multitude of that class of publications, 
represented in its better features by the Adventurers, Connoisseurs, Ramblers, 
&c., that have outlived the popularity of the day, were launched into the world; 
most of them combining political partisanship with a somewhat pungent censor- 
ship of the foibles and vices of the age. This class of periodicals became most 
numerous soon after the accession of George III. Besides the personal abuse 
with which many of them abounded, they published a large mass of private scan- 
dal, which was perfectly well understood, in spite of the fictitious names under 
which it was issued, and which formed probably the most marketable portion of 
the literature of the day. Even in the highest class of the romances of that age— 


| those of Smollett and Fielding—as well as in a multitude of memoirs and novels of 











the London Magazine, the British Magazine, the Universal Magazine, tie Tra- | 


vellers’ Magazine, the Ladies’ Magazine, the Theological Magazine, and the Ma- 


gazine of Magazines. The latter was an attempt, by giving the pith of its monthly | 


contemporaries, to do the same by them as the Gentleman's Mugazine had first 
done by the newspapers. 

“ With these periodicals there gradually grew up a new class of writers, known 
as the critics. The magazines had from the first given monthly lists of new 
books; and these lists were subsequently accompanied by short notices of the con- 
tents and merits of the principal new publications, while longer notices and ab- 
stracts of remarkable works were given as separate articles, Thi. was the origin 
of the reviews, in the modern sense of the title, which were becoming fashionable 
in the middle of the last century. 
reviews,—the Literary Review, the Monthly Review,and the Critical Review, the 
latter by the celebrated Smollett. The critics formed a self-constituted tribunal, 
which the authors long regarded with feelings of undisguised hostility; and an 
unpalatable review was often the source of bitter quarrels and desperate paper 
wars. Their design was looked upon as an unfair attempt to coutrol the public 
taste. There can be little doubt, however, that the establishment of reviews had 
an influence in improving the literature of the country. 


| 


In the year 1752 there were three professed | 


a lower description, the greatest charm for the reader consisted in the facility with 
which he recognized the pictures of well-known individuals, whose private weak- 
nesses were there cruelly brought to light in false or exaggerated colours. 

* * o * . * 


“ No class of literature was undergoing a greater change during the middle 
part of the reign of George IIL. than the periodical press, which was especi 
affected by the revolutions in political and moral feelings which characterized the 
age preceding, as well as that which followed the bursting out of the French Re- 
volution. The newspapers, which had varied but little in appearance from the 
beginning of the century to the earlier part of George’s reign, now appear with 
new titles, and present themselves in a much enlarged and altered form. From 
an estimate given in the Huropean Magazine tor October 1794, we learn that, 
while in 1724 only three daily, six weekly, and ten evening papers three times a 
week, were published in England, in 1792 there were published in London thirteen 


| daily, twenty evening, and nine weekly papers, besides seventy country papers, 


Among these we recognize the names of the principal 
The Morning Chronicle was established in the 
year 1770, the Morning Post in 1772, and the Morning Herald in 1780; and 
they were followed by the Times in 1788. They began, in accordance with the 
depraved taste as weil as manners of that age, with courting popularity by de- 
tailing largely the most indelicate private scandal, and with coarse libels on pub- 
lic as well as private characters; things for which the Post enjoyed a special cele- 
brity. The Chronicle was from the first the organ of the Whigs: the Post was 
at first a violent organ of Toryism; it subsequently became revolutionary in its 
principles, and then returned to its original politics; the Herald also has not been 
uniform in polities from its commencement. Of seven new magazines which were 
started from 1769 to 1771—the Town and Country Magazine, the Covent Gar- 
den Magazine, the Matrimonial Magazine, the Macaroni Magazine, the Senti- 
mental Magazine, the Westminster Magazine, and the Oxford Magazine—two 
at least were obscene publications; and the feeling of the time allowed the titles of 
the licentious plates which illustrated them and of the articles they contained to 
be advertised monthly in the most respectable newspapers, in words which left no 
doubt of their character. The others gave insertion to a mass of scandal that 
ought to have been offensive to public morality. After a few years, society seems 
to have resented the outrage: the newspapers became less libellous, and the offen- 
sive magazines disappeared. 

“ The literary character of the magazines, which may always be taken to a 
certain degree as an index of public taste, remained long very low. They con- 
sisted of extracts from common books and reprints of articles which had appe: 
before, of crude essays by unpaid correspondents who were ambitious of seei 
themselves in print, and of reviews of new publications, which constituted the 
most original part of the mixture. The reviews continued for a long time to be 
short and flippant, and in many cases the writer seems to have read or seen only 
the title of the book he reviews. 

“ Thus, in the Westminster Magazine for May 1774, Jacob Bryant's well- 
known ‘ New System of Ancient Mythology,’ in two large quarto volumes, is re- 
viewed in four words—‘ Learned, critical, and ingenious’; and another quarto 
volume, ‘ Science Improved,’ by Thomas Harrington, is condemned with similar 
brevity— Crude, obscure, and bombastic.’ In the same magazine for September 
1774, that important work, Strutt’s ‘ Regal Antiquities, is dismissed with the 
observation— Curious, useful, and pleasing.’ The triad of epithets, which recurs 
perpetually, is amusing: it is an authoritative style of giving judgment that seems 
to come from the Johnsonian school. Some of the most remarkable examples are 
found in the Town and Country Magazine; which in March 1771 expresses its 
critical judgment in the following elegant terms— 

* The Exhibition in Hell ; or Moloch turned Painter.’ 8vo. 

* A hellish bad painter, and a d——d bad writer!’ 
A few years later, the critical notices in the magazines became somewhat more 
diffuse: the reviews endeavoured to give their readers a little more information 
relating to the contents of new publications; and sometimes, as in the European 
Magazine, they added a chapter at the end under the title of ‘ Anecdotes of the 
Author,’ in which they stated all they knew of his private history. Towards the 
close of the century, professed reviews, in contradistinction from magazines, be- 
gan to be more common.” 

The palmy days of English caricature of the old school range from the 
time of “ Wilkes and Liberty ” till towards the death of George the Third. 
In delicacy and sobriety they were inferior to those of the new school ; 
which, beginning, we think, with the series of “The Man vot drives the 
Sovereign,” at the time of Catholic Emancipation, have steadily improved 
under /Z. B. and Punch. In breadth, directness, and a grotesque vi- 
gour of action appropriate to caricature, the old school probably sur- 
passed the new; though their merits were alloyed by much coarseness, 
and a Saturnalian licence, from which the milder character of the present 
age would shrink. Some of these points may be seen in Mr. Wright's 
illustrations ; but the faults would be more distinctly visible in a col- 
lection of the caricatures themselves. In the absence of cuts, the follow- 
ing example from the trial of Warren Hastings will furnish a good idea 
of Mr. Wright’s manner, and the style of political warfare sixty years 
since. 

“ The return of the Ex-Governor’s wife had preceded his own; and Mrs. ——- 


and fourteen in Scotland. 
daily papers of the present day. 


Price \s. 


was received at Court with much favour by Queen Charlotte, who was general 

believed to be of a very avaricious disposition, and was popularly charged wi 

having sold her favour for Indian presents. The supposed patronage of the 
Court, and the manner in which it was said te have been obtained, went much 
further in rendering Hastings an object of popular odium than all the charges 
alleged against him by Burke; and they were accordingly made the most of by 
that class of political agitators who are more immediately employed in influencing 
the mob. At the very moment when the impeachment was pending, a circum- 
stance occurred which seemed to give strength, or at least was made to give 
strength, to the popular suspicions. The Nizam of the Deecan, anxious at this 
moment to conciliate the frieudship of England, had sent King George a valuable 
diamond of unusual dimensions; and, ignorant of what was going on in the 
English Parliament, had selected Hastings as the channel through which to trans- 
mit it. This peace-offering arrived in England on the 2d of June, while the first 
charge against Hastings was pending in the House; and on the 14th of June, 
the day after the second charge had been decided on by the Commons, the dia- 
mond, with a rich bulse or purse, containing the Nizam’s letter, were presented 
by Lord Sydney at a levee, at which Hastings was present. When the story of 
the diamond got wind, it was tortured into a thousand shapes, and was even 
spoken of as a serious matter in the House of Commons; and Major Scott, the 


“About the same time that the reviews began to be in vogue, the periodical | intimate friend and zealous champion of Hastings in the House, was obliged to 
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make an explanation in his defence. It was believed that the King had received 
not one diamond, but a large quantity, and that they were to be the purchase- 


money of Hastings’s acquittal. Caricatures on the subject were to be seen in the | 
window of every print-shop. In one of these, Hastings was represented wheeling | 


away in a barrow the King with his crown and sceptre, observing, * What a man 
buys, he may sell’; and in another, the King was exhibited on his knees with his 
mouth wide open, and Warren Hastings pitching diamonds into it. Many other 
prints, some of them bearing evidence of the style of the best caricaturists of 
the day, kept up the agitation on this subject. It happened that there was a 
quack in the town who pretended to eat stones, and bills of his exhibition were 
ded on the walls, headed in large letters ‘The great stone-eater!’ The 
Ccaricaturists took the hint, and drew the King with a diamond between his teeth, 
and a heap of others before him, with the inscription, ‘ The greatest stone-eater !’ 
Songs and epigrams on the diamond were passed about in all societies; and others 
of a less refined character were sung about the streets, or sold to the populace by 
itinerant ballad-dealers. One of these, now before me, printed on a slip of 
paper, with the title, ‘A full and true Accou.: of the wonderful Diamond, 
nted to the King’s Majesty, by Warren Hastings, Esq., on Wednesday the 
14th of June 1786, being an excellent new song. to the tune of Derry down,’ 
deserves to be reprinted, (with a slight necessary alteration,) as a good example 
of the class of literary productions to which it belongs. 
“ T'll sing you a song of a diamond so fine, 
That svon in the crown of our Monarch will shine; 
Of its size and its value the whole country rings, 
By Hastings bestow'd on the best of all kings. 
Derry down, &c. 
“ From India this jewel was lately brought o'er; 
Though sunk in the sea, it was found on the shore; 
And just in the nick to St. James's it got, 
Convey’d in a bag by the brave Major Scott. 
Derry down, &c. 
“ Lord Sydney stepp’d forth, when the tidings were known— 
It’s his office to carry such news to the Throne: 
Though quite out of breath, to the closet he ran, 
And stammer’d with joy ere his tale he began. 
Derry down, &c. 
“* Here's a jewel, my liege, there’s none such in the land; 
Major Scott, with three bows, put it into my hand; 
And he swore, when he gave it, the wise ones were bit, 
For it never was shown to Dundas or to Pitt.’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ ¢For Dundas,’ cried our Sovereign, ‘ unpolish’d and rough, 
Give him a Scotch pebble, it’s more than enough; 
And jewels to Pitt Hastings justly refuses, 
For he has already more gifts than he uses.’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ ‘But run, Jenky, ran!’ adds the King, in delight, 
* Bring the Queen and the Princesses here for a sight: 
They never would pardon the negligence shown, 
If we kept from their :nowledge so glorious a stone. 
Derry down, &c. 
“ ¢But guard the door, Jenky—no credit we'll win 
If the Prince in a frolic should chance to step in: 
The boy to such secrets of state we'll ne'er call; 
Let him wait till he gets our crown, income, and all.’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ In the Princesses run, and, surprised, ery ‘ O la! 
’Tis as big as the egg of a pigeon, papa!’ 
* And a pigeon of plumage worth plucking is he, 
Replies our old Monarch, ‘ who sent it to me.’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ Madam Schwellenberg peeped through the door at a chink, 
And tipp’d on the diamond a sly German wink; 
As much as to say, ‘ Can we ever be cruel 
To him who has sent us so glorious a jewel?’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ Now, God save the Queen! while the people I teach, 
How the King may grow rich, while the Commons impeach; 
Then let nabobs go plunder and rob as they will, 
And throw in their diamonds as grist to his mill. 
Derry down, &c.” 





JAMES’S GOWRIE. 


Tue Gowrie conspiracy is the most mysterious affair in British history. | 


Those who deny the participation of Mary in the murder of Darnley, and 
accuse the Presbyterian party of the crime, must allow that whether 
Court or Opposition were guilty, both sides had some intelligible motive 
for their conduct. In its main purpose and its agents the murder of Sir 

Thomas Overbury was clear enough: the feeling attached to it is rather 
one of wonder at the number of persons engaged, and the cool business- 
like persistence in the attempt, than any absolute mystery, beyond the 
doubts respecting the complicity of the King and his motives. But tie 
Gowrie conspiracy, on the idea of the Earl's guilt, seems an atrocious 
crime without motive or means: for if we adopt the notion that Gowrie 
and his brother were bribed to seize James and transport him to the 
Court of England, Elizabeth's object is not very intelligible, and the force 
at the disposal of the Ruthvens by no means adequate to the occasion. 

_ The theory of Mr. James ou the subject is as probable as any, espe- 
cially when regard is had to the character of the King as developed by re- 
Cent research into Overbury’s business. In the view of our royal his- 
toriographer, King James was jealous of Alexander Ruthven’s favour with 
the Queen, and suspected Gowrie of treasonable designs against himself, as 
an instrument of the English Court. He therefore got up “a King’s 
plot,” and murdered the brothers, in the bungling manner which history 
describes, to gratify his vengeance and his fears. 

This view is ingeniously worked out in Gowrie or the King’s 
Plot, with no greater deviation from history than is allowable, and with 
well-contrived accessories to vary and support the record. Instead of 
aiming at a match with the Lady Arabella Stuart, as was reported at the 
time, Gowrie is attached to Julia Douglas, a daughter of the Earl of Mor- 
ton by a private marriage. On her father's execution, the lady is carried 
to Italy by her grandfather; and Gowrie meets her during his residence 
at Padua as a student. This action not only varies the work by a 
change of place,—the story opening at Padua, and continuing for some 
time in Italy and France,—but introduces the subject of astrology, which 
Julia’s grandfather pursues. He is also suspected of forbidden arts; 


| which suspicion gives rise to difficulties from the Inquisition during his 
| life, and a pursuit of Julia after his death. The foreign tour also serves 
to lay the foundation of a private enmity, which, by means of the Ram- 
say who figures in history as a main “ defender” of James from a danger 
he never perhaps was in, pursues Gowrie to the death. Mr. James, 
however, is tuo skilful, and we may add too philosophical, to ascribe the 
plot to the vengeance or ill-governed feelings of private individuals, 
| The King’s hatred and jealousy are distinctly marked as emanating from 
himself. The utmost that the subordinate actor does is to whet the ha- 
tred of the Monarch, but in such a way that be rather offers himself as a 
tool for James's purpose than in any way governs the event. 

Gowrie or the King’s Plot is a skilful use of historical disquisition 
as the groundwork of a romance; the argument being sustained by 
structure and narrative, rather than in a direct form. The story aud its 
management exhibit the knack of the well-practised novelist. The 
events are probable enough for fiction, well connected together, and 
lead in due time to the catastrophe. The reflections are appropriate, the 
narrative advances steadily, and there are scenes of good effect. The 
composition wants spontaneity. There is neither gush nor flow in the 
style, and no novelty in the images: yet the author gets along, though 
rather heavily. The characters are just enough, but common to no- 
| vels, and rather deficient in individuality and national traits: Italian, 
| French, Scotch, and English, have all the same cast of mind, varied 
| only by dialect or formal terms. This remark does not apply to Ki 
James ; who is conceived with great nicety of judgment, and nual 
with considerable felicity. His pedantry, ungainliness, coarseness, hypo- 
crisy, and indifference to life, with the slight relief of bonhommie and 
the absence of affectation, are all well indicated; and that not as a mere 
assemblage of qualities, but as a human character. The following passage 
exhibits him after Gowrie’s return, in no very good humour, having been 
baflled in getting possession of Julia, over whom he intended to claim 
the right of wardship, fancying she had great wealth. 

“ Notwithstanding his injunctions to others, the King could not altogether re- 
strain his own demeanour, but remained sullen and irritable all day. Le inquired 
twice whether the Earl had arrived in Edinburgh; and when told that he had 
come to the house of one of his relations, whither a number of the old friends of 
his family flocked to meet and congratulate him, he exclaimed, ‘ The fickle fools! 
they go as blithesome to a burial.’ 

“ The fullowing morning, as he was seated with the Queen, receiving some of 
the nobles of the court, with the Dutchess of Lennox, Gowrie’s sister, on one side 
of Anne of Denmark, and Beatrice Ruthven behind her chair, some loud shouts, 
uttered in the streets of the town, made themselves heard even in the royal apart- 
ments. 

, ° _ are the fools skirling at now?’ cried the King; ‘ isit another Tolbooth 
ray 

“* Not so, your Majesty,’ replied Lord Inchaffray, who had just entered: ‘ as I 
rode hither a moment ago, the young Earl of Gowrie was passing up the street, 
with alarge number of noble gentlemen his friends, and some hundreds of peo) 
were running after his horse's heels, shouting and wishing him joy on his return’ 

“ James's brow darkened immediately ; and, lolling his tongue in his cheek, with 
a bitter and meaning smile, he said, loud enough for several persons to hear, 
‘ There were as many people who convoyed his father to the scaffold at Stirling,’ 

“ The Dutchess of Lennox instantly turned deadly pale, and fell; so that she 
would have struck her head against the Queen's chair, had she not been caught 
in the arms of her sister Beatrice. 

“ The court was immediately thrown into strange confusion; and the ~~ 
as if totally unconscious that the illness of the young Dutchess was produced 
his own act, exclaimed ‘ Deil’s in the woman! what's the matter with her 
| ‘The room's not so hot.’ 

‘** But your Majesty's words were sharp,’ said Beatrice: ‘my sister is not ac- 
customed to hear the death of a father she loved made sport of.’ 

“*You are saucy, mistress, I think,’ said the King, frowning upon her. 

“* And your Majesty unkind,’ said Beatrice, boldly. But Anne of Denmark in- 
terfered, and caused some of the gentlemen present to assist in conveying the 
Duichess to another room. 

* James himself felt in some degree, it would appear, that he had acted ing 
cruel and discourteous manner; for he said, in a low but somewhat apologetic tone, 
* Fegs! I forgot she was the Earl's daughter. One cannot always remember, in 
this good land of ours, who is of kin to those who have had their heads chopped 
off.’ 





“ He then turned to other subjects, seeming soon to forget altogether what had 
occurred; and when, a few minutes afterwards, Gowrie himself was introd 
unconscious of all that bad taken place, the King received him with the utm 
cordiality and kindness; displaying remarkably on this occasion that detestable 
hypocrisy which he considered one of the essential parts of kingeraft. If any- 
thing, his manner was too condescending and gracious, approaching to a degree 
of familiarity more repugnant to the feelings of the young Earl than haughtiness 
could have beea. After having given him his hand to kiss, be pinched his ear, 
called him a truant, and insisted upon examining him in what he called the hu- 
manities; much to the annoyance of most of the gentlemen of his court, many of 
whom understood neither the Latin nor Greek languages, and some of whom did 
not understand their own. The Earl's replies gave his Majesty satisfaction, at 
least apparently; and he went so far as to pronounce him a good scholar and a 
credit to the country. ‘ 
| “ This gracious speech he followed up by commanding him to come to his 
breakfast on the following morning; and there he commenced a conversation with 
the Earl, who was standing behind bis chair, the coarseness of which, in point of 
language, prevents it from here being written down; but the nature of which may 
be divined, when I state that it referred to the murder of David Rizzio, and the 
fright which that horrible event bad occasioned to the unfortunate Mary when 
about to become the mother of the very Monarch who spoke. ; : 

“ Gowrie felt that the choice of the subject was intended as an insult to him- 
| self, from the part which his grandfather had borne in that lamentable transac- 

tion; but he repressed all angry feeling, not alone from respect for the royal au- 
thority, but also because he had a deep internal conviction that the conduct of his 
ancestor on that occasion could not be justified, and that the King had a fair sub- 
ject of reproach against his family, which, upon every Christian principle and 
every honourable feeling, should have been restrained to silence, considering all 
that bad passed since, but which might naturally be remembered, if not rankle, 
in aweak grovelling mind. He made no reply whatever then, and left the con~ 
| versation to seek another course; when suddenly, to his surprise, Colonel Stuart 
eutered the room, and was greeted by James as an invited guest. 

“ The spirit of his race now rose in his bosom. He saw before him, invited ap- 
parently to meet him there that morning, the man who, when his father, after a2 
imperious order from the King to quit the realm within fourteen days, lingered 
for a few hours longer at Dundee to settle the affairs of his family, and to hire @ 
ship to carry him abroad, pursued him to the very port where he was about to 
} embark, and brought his head to the block. His patience could not endure any 
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more; and, drawing back a step, he said, ‘I think, your Majesty, it may be better 
for me now to retire.’ 

“*Come, come, my Lord Gowrie,’ said the King, ‘I will not have you look down 
upon Colonel Stuart. He is a worthy gentlemen, and has done this Crown good 
service. Neither will I have you seek quarrel with him in regard to passages 
long gone.’ 

“ ¢ Sir” answered the Earl, with a low bow, ‘I will never seek that man; but it 
is not fit that he should cross my path. As to seeking quarrel with him, aqui/a 
non capit muscas. 1 now beseech your Majesty to pardon me for retiring ';—and he 
withdrew slowly from the royal presence.” 

Before the lovers reach Scotland, each receives what is intended for a 
warning against the match. This is very cleverly managed by Mr. 
James: there is a touch of the true ghostly thrill about the visitation, 
yet in both cases it may be resolved into a dream or delusion. The 
following is the warning to Gowrie. 

“It was a large, wide, old-fashioned chamber, the walls of which had no hang- 
ings, although two wide pieces of a tapestry with which the whole room had pro- 
bably formerly been decorated were drawn across the windows. On one side of 
the room was a large bed, almost lost in the extent of the floor, and having eur- 
tains of a dingy green hue, and of a silk stuff, the manufacture of which had even 
then longed passed away, formerly called cendal. There was a small round table 
in the middle of the room, a mirror in a black oak frame standing forth from the 
wall, supported by two iron bars, a washing-table in the corner, and two or three 
chairs. That was all that it contained; and, as I have said, it was very large 


and very gloomy. Nevertheless, although the year was approaching winter, t] ere | 


was something close and oppressive in the atmosphere. It felt as if the windows 
had not been opened for many a year. Gowrie did not remark it, but sat down at 
the table and fell into thought again. He remained thus for more than an hour. 
I have called it thought; but yet it was of that trance-like character wherein all 
things seem more like impressions than ideas—when dead affections rise up from 
the tom) of memory in the shape of living existences, and from the future the 
shadows of unborn events, clad in the forms of actual realities, present themselves 
for warning or encouragemen'. There is no continuity, there is no arrangement, 
there is no operation of the intellect. Mind sits as a spectator while the pageant 
passes, called up before our eyes by some unnamed power. What? 

“Who can say? ‘There are things within us and without us that we know not 
of—that the hardest-handed metaphysician has never been able to grasp. 

“In the midst of such fits the body will sometimes renew the struggle, and 
strive to regain its power, especially if anything affects it strongly. The Earl 
seemed to feel the oppressive closeness of the room. He rose, went to the win- 
dow near the bed, pulled down the tapestry, and threw open the rattling small- 

ed casement. It looked to the East; and the bright moon, within a few days 
of the full, eee in from above the Alps, pouring a long line of splendour over 
the floor. Hie new not, indeed, that he had moved. The external eye might 
see the casement and the moon, and the faint line of mountains flooded with 
silver light; but the mind saw not. It had other visions; and, leaning his arms 
upon the bar on which played the part of the casement that opened, he remained 
buried in the same reverie. Its tone was melancholy—not exactly sad, but of 
that high grave stern cast which seems to rob the things of earth of all their 
unreal brightness; stripping off the gilding and the gauds, and leaving the hard 
leaden forms alone, while another light than that of the world’s day spreads 
around, as if streaming from a higher sphere, and showing all the emptiness and 
the nakedness of the illusions of the earth. 

“ How long he had remained thus I know not, and he himself did not know; 
but something—what, he could never tell—made him suddenly turn round. 

“ How shall I tell what followed? Was it an illusion of the fancy? Wasit a 
dream? Wasitareality? Who shallsay? But there before him was a face 
and form well known, though never seen in life. It was that of a tall dark pale 
man, with traces of sickness on his face, a bloody dagger in his hand, and marks 
of gore upon his arm. His portrait hung in the Earl’s palace at Perth, though 
with a more glowing cheek and in unspotted robes. But there he stood before 
him now, as if the grave had given up its dead—his father's father, the slayer of 
the hapless Rizzio. There was the same haggard look, the same ashy cheek, the 
same rolling eye with which he had sunk into a seat in the presence of his Queen 
when the dreadful deed was done, and the full horror of the act was poured upon 
his conscience. There the same gasping movement of the lips with which he 
called for water to allay the burning thirst which was never to be quenched but 
by the cold cup of death. A pale hazy light — around him, and he seemed 
to raise his hand with a menacing gesture. He spoke, or Gowrie thought he 
spoke, in tones low and stern. 
mingle once more?’ he said. ‘Shall the child of him who denied all participa- 
tion in the act he prompted, and left his betrayed friend to perish in a distant 
land, unite her fate to the heir of him who was destroyed! Beware, boy, beware! 
Upon the children’s children the blood of the slain shall call for vengeance; and 
the unborn of the dark hour shall seek a fatal retribution!’ 


“ As he spoke, the Earl’s head seemed to become giddy with awe and surprise; | 


the figure vanished; all that the room contained became indistinct; and when 
Lord Gowrie again opened his eyes, he found himself lying across the bed with 
his clothes on, and with the morning light streaming brightly through the case- 
ment.” 

This fiction is published in the same form as the collected edition of 
Mr. James’s Works, three volumes in one. The speculation results 
from a sort of compact entered into with Government at the time 
Mr. James was maintaining the cause of authors and copyright against 
Mr. Gladstone, who took the “ public” view. “Although the right of 
the British author was never contested,” says Mr. James, “ some ap- 
prehension was expressed—I believe by Sir Robert Peel—lest the grant- 
ing of increased means of protecting that right might have a tendency 
to increase the price of books. When Mr. Gladstone informed me of 
this fact, I stated my own opinion to be directly the reverse... .... 
I need not enter into all the arguments I ured to show that such must 
naturally be the case; but I siated at the time, my readiness, upon cer- 
tain acts being passed, to use every means in my power to avert the evil 
which Government apprehended, by making an effort to diminish the 
price of books.” Part of this effort is the present volume: but Mr. 
James is of opinion that in this line the experiment will not succeed, and 
he does not intend to repeat it. In the first part of this conclusion we 
concur. Gowrie is a clever book, but its subject is hardly of a class to 
attract the merely popular reader; nor is the treatment of a kind likely 


to command the extensive circulation requisite to remove the objection of 


——_—____._., 


Sir Robert Peel, if he had such works as this in his mind. 
— — = = = 





BIRTHS. 
On the 19th August, at St. Petersburg, the Lady of Andrew Buchannan, Esq., ler 
Majesty's Secretary of Legation at the Court of Russia, of a son. 
On the 24th, at the Vicarage, East Pennard, the Wife of the Rey. A. Goldney, of a son. 
On the 24th, at Parbold Hall, Lancashire, Mrs. Francis Twining, of a son. 
On the 26th, at Lady Bateman’s, Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. Whyte Melville, of 
a daughter. 


‘Shall the blood of Douglas and of Ruthven | 


On the 26th, at Blackheath, the Wife of Peter W. Barlow, Esq., F.R.S., of a daughter, 

On the 27th, at Bitteswell Hall, Mrs. Robert Fellowes, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Egham Park, the Lady of Colonel Salwey, M.P., of a son. 

On the 28th, at Bidford Vicarage, Warwickshire, the Wife of the Rev. Henry E, 
Richards, of a son, 

On the 29th, at Sussex House, Hammersmith, the Wife of Dr. Winslow, of a daughter. 

On the 3st, at the Rectory, Hatfleld, Herts, the Wife of the Rev. Richard Davies, 
Vicar of Brenchley, Kent, of a daughter. 

Lately, at the Duke of Buccteuch’s residence, at Richmond, the Countess of Desart, 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the llth July, at Vepery Church, Madras, William Evans, Esq., M.D., Medical 
Staff, First Presidency District, to Emma, daughter of James Soames, Esq., Titchfield 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 

On the 22d August, at Loughgall, James Whitshed De Butts, Esq., late Captain 
Seventy-fourth Highlanders, third son of Lieutenant-General Sir Augustus De Butts, 
K.C.H., to Anna Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Nathaniel Garland, Esq., of 
Michaelstowe Ifall, Essex, and of Mrs. Garland Cope, of Hyde Park Square. 

On the 23d, at Sutton Veney, Wilts, Bliss J. Hume, Esq., Eightieth Regiment, to 
Mary, third daughter of the Rev. W. D. Thring, D.D., Rector of the above parish. 

On the 24th, at Thrybergh, the Rev. Charles W. Blathwayt, Vicar of Chelmarsh, 
Shropshire, to Eliza, daughter of John Hardy, Esq., of Thryberg Park, Yorkshire. 

On the 24th, at Boldre Church, near Lymington, the Rev. Arthur Eden, B.A., eldest 
son of the Ilon, and Rev. William Eden and Anna Maria Dowager Baroness Grey de 
Ruthyn, to Alice Julia, daughter of Thomas Annesley Whitney, Esq., of Merton, 
Connty Wexford. 

On the 30th, at St. James's, Piccadilly, the Rev. George Gardener Harter, M.A., 
Rector of Cranfield, Bedfordshire, eldest son of James Collier Harter, Esq., of Brough 
ton Hall, Manchester, to Elizabeth Jessey, only child of the Rev. James Beard, M.A., 
of Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park. 

On the 30th, at St.-George-the-Martyr, Queen Square, Dr. Dawson, of her Majesty’s 
| Fifty-fourth I ment, to Jane Marion, only daughter of Major and Lady Jane Tayler 
| Rothiemay House, Banffshire. 
| On the 3ist, at the parish-church of St. Marylebone, the Rev. Charles John Elliott, 
M.A., Rector of Pilton, in Rutlandshire, to Constantia Anne, only surviving daughter 
of Commander A. B. Becher, R.N., of Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. 

On the 3ist, at Boldre Church, Hants, Edward Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany in King’s College, London, to Emily Marianne, youngest daughter of the late 
Major-General Sir Charles Ashworth, K.C.B., K.T.S. 

DEATHS. 

On the 18th June, at Point de Galle, Ceylon, Colonel Courtenay Chambers, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Twenty-fitth Regiment, or King’s Own Borderers, and formerly 
of the Grenadier Guards. 

On the 24th August, at Kensington, Lady Miles, Wife of Colonel Sir Edward Miles, 
C.B.R.LS. 

On the 26th, at Chichester, George Fraser, Esq., Lieutenant R.N., youngest son of 
the late Major-General John Heury Fraser, of Ashling House, Sussex. 

On the 27th, at Enfleld, Middlesex, Mr. Phineas Pateshall, formerly of Fenchurch 
Street ; in his 95th vear. 

On the 28th, Abigail, third daughter of D. A. Lindo, Esq., of Mansell Street, the 
authoress of the Hebrew and English and English and Hebrew Lexicen; in her 45th 
year. 

On the 28th, in Henrietta Street, Bath, Rear-Admiral John Duff Markland, C.B.; in 
his 68th year. 

On the 29th, in Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, Sir John Osborn, Bart., of Chick- 
sands Priory, Bedfordshire ; in his 76th year. 

On the 29th, at Richmond Hill, Susanna Eliza, the third daughter of the late Sir 
John Morshead, Bart. 

On the 29th, at Rayleigh House, Brixton, the Rey. William Henry Springet; in his 
6lst year. 

On the 30th, at Darcey Lever Hall, William Bolling, Esq., M.P. for Bolton-le-moors. 

On the 3lst, in Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, Captain Charles Basil Lindsay, late in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, youngest son of the late Hon. Robert Lindsay, of 

Salcarres ; in his 44th year. 
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“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wanr-orrice, Sept. 1.—15th Light Drags.—Cornet W. Clarkson, to be Quartermaster, 
vice W. Betson, who retires upon half-pay. 6th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Coster, to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Powell, who retires ; Cornet F. W. Grant, to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Coster; the Hon. A. A. 8S. Annersiey to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Grant. 
Scots Fusilier Guards—Capt. W. Frederick Viscount Chewton, from 6th Foot, to be Lieut. 
and Capt. vice Otway, who exchanges. 6th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. and Capt. E. J. 
Otway, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Capt. vice Viscount Chewton, who ex- 
changes. 9th Foot— EnsignA. Sievwright to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fardell, who 
retires; A. O. Richards, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sievwright. 12th Foot 
—Capt. C. R. Storey, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Granet, deceased, 
20th Foot—Lieut. M. Cane to be Capt. by purchase, vice Frith, who retires; Lieut. J- 
G. Maycock, from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Eyre, appointed Paymaster to 
the 47th Foot; Ensign J. G. Hay to be Lieut..by purchase, vice Cane; Ensign H. T- 
| Law, from the 33d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hay, 334 Foot—C,. E. Mansfield, Gent. to 
| be Ensign by purchase, vice Law, appointed to the 20th Foot. 47th Foot—Lieut. W- 
| A. Eyre, from the 20th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice D. L. Cox, who retires upon half- 

pay. 48th Foot—Licut. C. W. Strong to be Capt. by purchase, vice Emmett, who re- 
| tires; Edsign Charles Raleigh Chichester to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Strong : 







George Sinclair Tritton, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chichester. 
75th Foot—Ensign H. F. Mahony to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Capel, who retires; 
| C.R. Rivers, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mahony. 76th Foot—R. H. Mont- 
gomerie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lloyd, deceased. 90th Foot— 
|} Lieut. J. W. B. Peddie to be Paymaster, vice H. Y. Eager, superseded, being absent 
| without leave. 965th Foot—Lieut. W. Rogers, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Lieut. 
| vice M‘Crea, whose appointment has been cancelled; Ensign E, D. J. M‘Carthy, from 
} the 84th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Pilfold, deceased. 
| 3d West India Regt.—Ensign H. Wheeler to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Rogers, 
appointed to the 96th Foot ; Ensign J. Nicholson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Birtles, 
who retires ; Sergt.P. Farnell, from 28th Foot, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nichol- 
| son; W.S. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, witheut purchase, vice Wheeler. 
| 





Staif.— Paymaster G. Hood, from the 43d Foot, to be Paymaster of a Recruiting Dis- 
trict, vice H. P. Forster, deceased. 

Memorandum—The removal ot Lieut. H. T. M‘Crea, from the 9ith to the 96th Regt. 
and the promotion of Ensign E. D. J. M*Carthy to be Lieut. in 94th Foot, in succession, 
as stated in the Gazette of 8th August 1848, have been cancelled. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, August 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Williams and Jones, Talybent, Merionethshire, turners—Brook and Smith, Catharine 
Court, Scething Lane, ship-agents—Barrett and Son, Prestolee, Lancashire, cotton- 
Hl. and J. C. Robertson, Colchester, schoolmasters—Kippard and Son, Liver- 
pool, ship- brokers— Bannister and Co. Hudderstield, commission-agents —Stott and Ed- 
wards, Hudderstield, merchants—Head and Everard, Bury St. Edmund's, woolstaplers 

Powell and Williams, London, steam-coal-traders— Eckersley and Co, Heywood, Lan- 
cashire, tailors—Bragg and Bright, Slough, gardeners—Evans and Co. Brighton, 
nurserymen ; as far as regards J. M*Donald —Hughes and Co. Manchester, smallware- 
manufacturers —Rateliff! and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, iron-founders—T. F. and C. D- 
Sisley, Watling Street, foreign warchousemen—R. and G,. Bowes, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, ship-brokers—Hodgson and Co, North Hylton, Du ham, ship-builders—H. and 
T. Lloyd, Birkenhead, joiners—Palliser and Deighton, Thirsk, mercers—Perry and 
Clark, Bristol, coachmakers—Black and Fa'coner, Point de Galle, Ceylon, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Winturor, EDWARD GAMALIEL, Fish Street Hill, underwriter. 

BANKRUPTS, R 

AnpreEws, Tuomas, Lower Swell, cattie-dealer, to surrender Sept. 7, Oct. 12: solici- 
tors, Mr. Yearsley, Cheltenham ; Messrs. Mitton and Co. Southampton Buildings ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Asttey, Witi1am, Liverpool, underwriter, Sept. 13, Oct. 9: 
Humphrys and Co. Gray’s Inn Square ; Messrs, Stockley and Co. Liverpool ; 
assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Brapsuaw, WILLIAM, Girmingham, builder, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bray and Bridges, Birmingham; Messrs. Hill and Mathews, St. Mary Axe; official 


assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 





spinners 


solicitors, Messrs. 
official 
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Buckianp, James, Grosvenor Street, laceman, Sept 19, Oct. 10: solicitor, Mr. Jus- 
tice, Berners Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. is 

CLARKE, Joan, and DEARDEN, Epwarp, Bury, grocers, Sept. 13, Oct. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; Mr. Sutton, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, 

chester. hy oa 
— Faeperick, Luton, merchant, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Wilkin- 
gon and Gurney, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Dover, GEORGE, Cheltenham, builder, Sept. 12, Oct. 13: solicitors, Mr. Lewis, Essex 
Street, Strand; Mr. Wilkes, Gloucester ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. ae 

Evans, Joun, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, wine-merchant, Sept. 6, Oct. 10: solici- 
tor, Mr. Roberts, Spring Gardens ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

HopGEnson, ALEXANDER, Little Bolton, builder, Sept. 13, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple ; Mr. Knowles, Bolton-le-Moors ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 

anchester. 

—— GrorcE, Calverley, card-manufacturer, Sept. 8, 29: solicitors, Mr. Clarke, 
Chancery Lane; Messrs. Terry and Co. Bradford ; Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. ; 

Mize, Temas, Commercial Place, Kentish Town, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 10: solici- 
tor, Mr. Jervis, Lawrence Pountney Hill; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

READ, RicHaRD DAYRELL, Stones End, Southwark, victualler, Sept A, Oct. 13: solici- 
tor, Mr. Rushbury, Howard Street, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 

1 Strect. 
ey Tuomas, Folkestone, brewer, Sept. 4, Oct. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Rower 
and Son, Chancery Lane; Mr. Hart, Folkestone; offical assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Rosson, CurtsTorueR, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, Sept. 13, Oct. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hill and Mathews, St. Mary Axe; Mr. Hodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tork, CHaRLes,, Stow-on-the-Wold, innholder, Sept. 14, Oct. 10: solicitors, Mr. 
Morgan, Stow-on-the-Wold; Mr. Loman, Bristol ; oMcial assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 
CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 20, Trimmer, Brentford, victualler—Sept. 19, Fisher, Bristol, ironmonger— 
Sept. 20, Bardsley, Manchester, dealer in calicoes—Sept. 19, Ward, Stafford, metal- 
dealer—Sept. 21, Fellows, Bilston, victualler—Sept. 20, Dentith, Liverpool, grocer— 

Sept. 20, Owens, Toxteth Park, victualler. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 19. 

H. E. otherwise E. H. Harries, Dowlais, draper— Burrows and Parker, Phenix Wharf, 
Macclesfield Street North, coal-merchants— Winterbourne, Oxtord, builder—T. and T. 
Williams, Cheltenham, auctioncers—Weiss, Liverpool, musicseller—Lloyd, Liverpool, 
boot-manufacturer—Rowcroeft, Paulton Square, Chelsca, boukseller— Edmonds, Totten- 


han, tailor. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 

Broadbent, Delph, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant ; first div. of ls. Oct. 15, or any subse- 

quent Friday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds 
SCOTCH SEQUEST*ATIONS. 

M‘Connell, Glasgow, grocer, Sept. 4, 25—Mitchell, Stonelaws, Haddingtonshire, 
farmer, Sept. 2, 23—Orr, Edinburgh, writer to the signet, Sept. 5, 28—Hunter, Airdrie, 
baker, Sept. 6, 27—Anderson, Glasgow, commission-agent, Sept. 7, 29—Smith, 
Leggieston, Kirkden, insurance-broker, Sept. 2, 23— Gibson, Inverness, leather-merchant, 
Sept. 6, 27. 











Friday, September 1. 
PARTNEASHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Walker and Howe, York, glovers—Pilkington and Spencer, Ashby-de la-Zouch, Lei- 
ceatershire, tanners— Osborne and Co. Colchester, brewers ; as far as regards J. P. Os- 
borne—Satchell and Wilcox, Leamington Priors, ironmongers—Beddoe and Brayshay, 
Skipton, me cers—Horseman and Amos, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, dressmakers 
—Billingham and Son, St. John Street, St. Sepulchre’s, curriers—E., D., and M. les, 
Shoreditch, hosiers— Maples and <‘o. Old Jewry, attornies— Robinson and Milne, Liver- 
pool, wool-brokers —Lodge and Oakes, Sheflield, grocers—Turley and Jeflery, Maid- 
stone, hat-makers— Barber and Sons, Padfield, cotton-spinners—Pearson and Keighley, 
Halifax, ironfounders—Crane and Bach, Birmingham, brassfounders—Wrangham and 
Horner, Sheffield, steel-merchants—Hall and Co. Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinners 
—Stannard and Death, Sutton New Mills, Suffolk—Cockin and Seamer, Milk Street, 
silk-manufacturers—Aspinal and Hughes, Liverpool, share-brokers—Stanley and Wil- 
kinson, Bartlett's Court, Holborn Hill, printers —Dadd and Puckle, Gerrard Street, or- 
moulu-mauufacturers— M'Gachon and Co. Liverpoul, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Baggett, Joun, Harrison Street, Gray's Inn Road, victualler, to surrender Sept. 9, 
Oct. 7: solicitor, Mr. Harpur, Kennington Cross ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Brackett, CHaries, North Street, Spitalfields Market, fruit-salesman, Sept 12, Oct. 
17 : solicitor, Mr. Wheatley, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

BEtL, Gives, Prittlewell, Essex, builder, Sept. 8, Oct. 13: solicitor, Mr. Thompson, 
Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Cog, Ricuarp BaLpwiy, and Mann, Joun Raven, Adam Street, Adelphi, lithogra- 

















phic-printers, Sept. 7, Oct. 17: soliciter, Mr. Crickmore, bucklesbury ; official assignee, | 


Mr. Edwands, Old Jewry. 


Fisner, Joun, Manchester, hatter, Sept. 14, Oct. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and | 


Co. Temple; Messrs. Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 

Hawken, Jonny, Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, builder, Sept. 12, Oct. 17: solici- 
tor, Mr. May, Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Honter, James, King William Street, merchant, Sept. 9, Oct. 17; svlicitor, Mr. Pat- 
ten, Ely Place; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Lea, James, Gloucester, butcher, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Nicholls and 
Doyle, Bedford Row ; Mr. Lovegrove, Gloucester; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Monckierr, Davin, Catherine Street, Strand, victualler, Sept. 13, Oct. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Parnell and Co. New Broad Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jew ry. 

NEWCOMEN, CHARLEs Epwarp, Austin Friars, merchants, Sept. 13, Oct. 17: solici- 
tors, Messrs. H. and ©. Hall, New Boswell Court ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Olid Jewry. 

Prman, WILLIAM, Saint Ozyth, Essex, corn-merchant, Sept. 11, Oct. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sudlow and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Shackleton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. 
Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Reap, Epwakp, Great Marylebone Street, tailor, Sept. 8, Oct. 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wood and Fraser, Dean Street ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Reitty, Joun Pace, Liverpool, coal-merchant, Sept. 15, Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New lun; Mr. Yates junior, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Roserts, James, Liverpool, ironmonger, Sept. 18, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Chester 
and Co, Staple Inn; Messrs. Morecroft and Son, Liverpool; oficial assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

SCLATER, CHARLES, Exeter, nurseryman, Sept. 13, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Baker 
and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Tuner, Wittiam, Kristol, currier, Sept. 12, Oct. 13: selicitor, Mr. Sabine, Bristel ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 








* DIVIDENDS. 
Sept. 26, Chrees and Boyd, Bow Churchyard, silk-manufactures—Sept. 22, Proad, 


Bristol, timber-merchant—Sept. 29, Francis, Liverpool, tailor— Oct. 11, Wilkinson | 


junior, Louth, joiner. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the conti ary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 25, Gloge, Portsmouth, tailor- Sept. 26, Weddell, Gosport, scrivener—Sept. 26, 
Crouch, Upper Charlotte stiect, Fitzroy Square, music-seller—Oct. 9, Dodgson, Wake- 
field, innkeeper—Oct. 9, Tebus, Wakefield, dyer—Sept. 22, Morfitt junior, Leeds, flax- 
spinner— Sept. 22, M‘*Hardy, Almondbury, Yorkshire, innkeeper—Oct. 10, Bowdler, 
Shrewsbury, jeweller—Oct. 10, Lowe and Shaw, Birminghan , factors. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 22. 

Blackwell, Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, Northumberland, brewer— Stoc kham, Bristol, 
victualler—Meicalfe, Princes Street, Red Lion Square, carpenter—Gibbs, Oxferd, 
grocer—Dobson, Harlow, surgeon—Rayment, Thomas Street, Mill Wall, builder 
Adams, Stoke-vpon-Trent, earthenware-imagutacturer— Thompson, Basingstoke, 
stone-mason— Prue, New Windsor, grocer—Harling, Stoubhouse, Durham, shipowner— 
F. T. and A. Smith, Hackney, seedsmen— Roxby, Lime street, ship-broker— Frances, 
Liverpool, tailor— Pratt, Coventry, victualler— Wilson, Hartlepool, shipowner— Plum- 
ley, Bristol, poulterer—Sawer, Brough, Westmoreland, shoemaker—Lolford, Dudley, 
Worcestershire, grocer, . 








; SCOTCH SEQUESTBATIONS. 

Gentle, Glasgow, baker, Sept. 5, 26—Wilson, Granton, Edinburgh, baker, Sept. 7, 

28— Donaldson, Alloa, draper, Sept. 5, 26—Lowe, Edinburgh, publisher, Sept. 6, 27— 

Sept. em mauulacturer, Sept. 5, 38—Blackwood, Colton, Fiteshire, banker, 
. 7, 28, 


























































































PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd londay.| Tuesday | Wednes Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols 66h seb 6 853 855 
Ditto for Account. cet CD eS) a | 855 
3 per Cents Reduced . 66 oT | 86 se 
33 per Cents .......... hog Bea 665 | 863 s6R 
Long Annuities ....... «+++ ° [( —) — | i ti | ej 
Bank Stock,9 per Cent . ..... eeccesse-e) 197 | —— | 1959 198 
nh Stock, 10$ asee saree j= 2.9 258 -_—— 237 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 2)d. perdiem . | 32-23p] 27-21 so-24 26-24 | 27-22 
India Bonds, 4§ per§Cent .............+ | 19pm — os = oS 22 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ra \{ Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p Ct 100 
Belgian ... 7 | MEXICAN .. 06 eee ceeeee om 163 
Ditto... -— Michigan .......... ceeee Om —_— 
Brazilian 7 } Mississippi (Sterling)... ..6 — —_— 
Buenos Ayr 20 =|} New York (1858)..... . 5s-— v1 
Chilian ee © —_— i! OHIO «0. eeweerseceeeS = ns 
| Danish ...... — | Pennsylvania ...... ......6 — 68 
|} Dutch (Ex 443 i DORR <ceccaconcce tt — Mt 
| Ditto. .. 71a || Portuguese .. it = — 
French .. —_—_ ) Ditto ... ° ° 3=— 22 
Ditto ....... e+ 000 —— | Russian. . .. «+. ‘-— vexd 
Indiana (Sterling 28 1 Spanish .... «s«+ + ‘- la 
Ulinois . 31 } itess-.nnseanene 3t— 23 
Kentucky .. BY Ditto (Passive) ..... 3 
Louisiana (Sterling S5ex d.{] Ditto (Deferred) os —_ 
Maryland (Sterling Gog (|| Vemezuela Active. ... -_— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratwwars— Banas— 
Caledonian.......-. +++ © eee 224 Australasian ..........cceeeeees — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.... az British North American e+e oe 
tern Counties. wean l3pex d. Colonial ° oe — 
Great Northern ......... 7a Commercial of Londo’ eee — 
Great North of England .. London and Westinins ecco al 
Great Western .. © 00 London Joint Stock — 
Hull and Selby..... ...- Nationa! of Ireland .... ae 
Lancashire and Yorkshire National Provincial ... _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... Provincial of Ireland. . _ ws 
London Brighton and Seuth Coast}; 2exrd Union of Australia ...... os —_— 
London and Blackwall . | 4gexd Union of London .... ....00s. — 
London and North-western “| ile Mixnae— 
Midland. .. ...... ..| S8exd Bolanos .... «0 --.e00es eoccesa —_— 
North british ........ = | Pid Brazilian Imperial ¢ 4 
Northern and Eastern ee | —_ Ditto (St. John Del Key . —_ 
South-eastern and Dover ...... 2shexd Cobre Copper .........+. o<uee 4 
South-westerm ......... reece S9gexd. | Miscetransove— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick . | 2%gexd Australian Agricultural .. .... — 
York and North Midland .......; 6 gexd GURAES oc cce: cccccove n J — 
Docxs— General Steam wall 19 
Fast and West India. ... «.«.+ lls | Peninsular and Oriental Steam | bg 
London .........- coce lot Royal Mail Steam e+ seeee “4 
— South Australian ......... oe is 





St. Katherine.. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 26th day of August 1545, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 















Notes issued ....cescoeccsees+ £26,863,120 Government Debt ..... + «eee £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... ee 2.9845 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 12,077,973 
Silver Bullion ........cee0 «6 775,147 
26,853,120 £26 855,120 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.......... £14,555,000 Government Securities, (in- 
BIGES occs coe voces 3,556.086 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity 412 462,735 
Public Deposits* .. Other Securities ..........+5. 10,509,000 
Other Deposits .. Notes ...... + isteceeeceeses 8,734,260 
Seven Day aud other Gold and Silver Coin ......... o5u 543 





£52 746,518 


£52,746,515 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. METALS Per ton. 


Per os. 
£317 8 














Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard .. Copper, British Cakes £79 110 0... vw 0 6 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal PiecesO 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 615 0.. 70 90 
New Dollara .........++. coccceres © 6 BD Lead, Kritish Pig .. w@eo0.. 8006 
Silver in Bars, Standard - 0 @1ij , Steel, English ....... eooo..do0e¢e8 
GRALN, Mark Lane, September | 

a. 8  &. . «@ . & 

| Wheat, R. New 48 toSé Ce 3ito33 | Maple..... 43to44 | Outs, Feed. a1 to2a 
f  BRBBs.cxess 5s—60 | Barley ...... 21-29 White..... 40-42 Fine. 22-23 
| Oid ........ 54-53 Malting... 35 —34 Boders ... 46—48 | Poland. 24—25 
| White ..... 62—64 | Malt, Ord.... 52-60 | Beans,Ticks. 35 — 36 Fine. 26—27 
| Fine....... 66-68) Fime. .... 62—66 OM... 7—38 Potato .. 36-37 
| Super.New.. 64—63 | Peas,Hog... 40—41 - 0—42 | Fine. 37-35 





DUTY ON FORBIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 


AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales 








| 

Wheat..... 50s. ld. | Rye ... .... 308 Od] Wheat...... Ta. Od.) Mye@ ....ce05 B0. 6d, 
| Barley..... 30 2 Heans .... .. 365 Marley .. 26 las 

| Oats... .. 21 2 t,. were 360 Gr ossneds 20 Peas . 


Weekly Averages for the Wees ending August 26 
rley, Sle. 24.—Oats. 21s. Lid. —Rye, $00. 11d. —eans, 384. 1d.— Peas, 374. 74, 





Wheat, 525.34. 








FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 53s. to 5@s.] Butter—Best Fresh, |2s. 0d. per dos. 
5 


Seconds .........++6+ eeee — 53 Carlow, 4). Os. to 4. de. per cowl. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 47 — 450 Bacon, Irish .. .....+- -percwt. 641. — 76s. 
| Norfclk and Stockton ...... 4 — 46 Cheese, Cheshire .... «+ .-s008 . Om 
bran. ....... . perquarter 0 — 0 ! Derby Plain corereccese - oo — 
Pollard, fine. . — 0 Mamas, Verh 2. .ccccees coccscces oo -— w 


Bread, Sd. to 94. the 4ib. loaf. 


Eggs, French, per 120. 5a. 04. to 6s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





| Newoars axp Leapenmace.* Suirarisio” Heap or Carrie at 

| sa d. s. a, ad s. a, oad SuirTurie.e. 
Beef... 3 2to 3 6wlW .... 2 FOS Cod 2 Friday. Monday. 

| Mutton 3 6—4 O0— 4 @ «...- 36—-43-—-5 4 Reasts 1,183 ..... 3,748 
Veal... 3 O—3 B8B—4 4. - & 4—4 O— 4 4] Sheep. 10,490 ..... 13,260 
Pork 40—-48—5 4 0 4 6—5 ©} Calves. 9. a7 
Lamb. 4 U~5 0-0 0 4 —5 4) Pigs... alo 

° per 8 ib. 





| POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets. 47s. to 53e.| York Reds cose 
Choice ditto....... + ..es++-. 48 — 86 | Scotch Reds .. 
Sussex Pockets ...... ccees 4 — 54 Devons... ...- + eee 
Fine dito .....6.ceececeesees 93 — 112 | Kent and Essex Whites .. 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
ComeneLanndD SMITRYIBLD. 














May, Good .....6+.00+ «+ de. to 77e.. Tae. to Tae. . 

Inferior.........5.. 50 — 63 ou — 65 ... 

New 2.2 scose eee SO = GS .. ‘5 — 66 
Clover. ee © covce 86 = 100 .. 9 — OF. 
Wheat Straw..... ..000- 2 — 32 a -— @ 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIBS. 
Rape Oil .... ...per owt. 41 154. 0d.’ Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. ld. to Os. 3d, 
Kefined eorescsecscee £8IG 6 | Comgom, Bme...... cove is—3e0 

Linseed Oi! ....... cose cone 38 3 8D Souchong, fine ...... ° 1s—a36 


' 
| 
Linseed Oil-Cake . perlood 0 0 8 * In Bond—Duty 4s. ld. per Ib. 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) percwt. 542. to 115s 
| Gvod Ordinary ... ~ ase Ble. Gd. to Sle. 
| Coals, Hetton ..... © secccsccce . | Sugar, Muscovado, perewt. 26s. 


. oe 
| TOOCM cc cece ceces coe cence. OTe Od, | West India Molesves.. .. 161, 6d. te 20s, Od. 


Candles. per dozen, 5a Od. to Ss 6d. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 

ARTS and MANUFACTURES.—The NEW PRIZE 

LIST has just been issued, and can be had on application 
tot the Secreta ry. 


RT-UN ION OF LONDON. EVENING 
EXHIBITION.—The WORKS of ART selected by the 
Prizeholders of the Y: 1848, now exhibiting at the Gallery 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mail 
East, will be open from Seven til Ten o’clock on the Even- 
ings of the 6th, 7th, and 8th September. Admission by 
Tickets only. Groree Gopwrn, } 
_2a September 1848. Lewis Pococ a soy Hon. Secs. 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S BUST.—In answer 


to numerous inquiries, Mr. FILLANS begs to state, that 
he is now prepared to throw off Copies in Plaster from the 
BUST of PROFESSOR WILSON. Gentlemen desirous of 
having Casts will please forward their orders to Mr. Fittans, 
82, Baker Street, Portman Square, London: or Joun Dunn, 
Esq. Writer, Paisley. The Casts will all be retouched by Mr. 
F. Price delivered, Three Guineas each. —angent 25, 1848. 


U STR ALL A. —THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credit 
on the Commercial Banking Company of Sy dney , on the mest 
favourable terms. The frequent deprec iation of the e change 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers Grorce Pout aRD, Manager. 


[)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Every big iption of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
Military, at Home or Abroad. 
compuebensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En- 
dowments. J. Hite Wittiams, Actuary. 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, 1€ ity. tdinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 


Lox” N INDISPUTABLE LIFE POL ICY 

OMP ANY: incorporated by Act of Parliament, upou 
the principle of Mutual Life Assurance.—No. 31, Lombaid 
Street, London. Trustees. 

John C. Renton, Esq. M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P. 

Richard Malins, Esq. William Wilberforce, Esq. 

James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

The Policies are indefeasible and indisputable. All questions 
as to age, health, habits, and other matters deserving of in- 
—_— prior to the contract being entered into, are held as 

ally settled when the assured pene Hg his policy. 

Applications for agencies to be made t 

_At EXANDER Roventsow, Manager. — 


NORTHERN: LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Established 1836. 
)ffice in London, No. 1, Moorgate Street. 

The number of Policies issued at the end of the Company's 
Twelfth year exceeded Two Thousand, covering Assurances to 
the amount of One Million sterling. 

In the Proprictor’s Branch, Assurances may be effected for 
fixed sums on terms which will bear comparison with those 
Of any office of stability in the Kingdom. 

In the Mutual Assurance Branch, the Members incur no 
liability, while they derive the whole benefit of their contri 
butions The Bonus declares in 1846 ranged from 35 to 54 per 
cent on the premiums paid by middle-aged lives. 

By order of the Directors, A. P. Frercuer, Secretary. 


RITANN ASSURANCE COM- 





















































IA LIFE 

PANY. Capital 1,000,0007. 

This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlia- 
ment, (ith Vict. c.9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater fa es and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 7,000 poli , affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enable d the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moraison, Resident Director. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Estab! shed 1806 Invested Cap 230 0001. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses dec lare ad, 745 3 0000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000!. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
nrectors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, 
Hi. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, i sq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
8ir Richard D. King, Bari. Capt. W. John Williams. 
John A. Beaumont, ee goes 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D Upper Montague 
Street, Tesco Square. 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 
es issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renev al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages,the Directors have de 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the society. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
*olicies existing at the present time 
















































S-) Increase | Total sum pay 
7 Bonuses | on origi- jable to which fu 
2% added. [nal insur-| ture bonuses 

Lj ance. will be added. 

t £ s. d.| Percent. 
500 41510 2 83.10 


900 | 98212 1 
1200 | L160 5 
1600 | 1328 8 6 
2000 | 19e6 13 
5000 4558 17 & 
3000 | 2541 3 6 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street. 





























ALUABLE ADVOWSON FOR SALE.— 

To be Sold, by Private Contract, the PERPETUAL 
ADVOWSON of the RECTORY of 8ST. ERVAN, in the County 
of Cornwall. The gross Annual Rent charge in lieu of Tithe 
amounts to 380/. subject to variation according to the price of 








Corn ; and the nett Annual Value of the Glebe, as at present 
let and 
Ra 


occupied, to about 130/. clear. Afier deducting 
es, the nett Annual Value of the Living may 
1 at 480/. The present Inc umbent was born in 
N 2. St. Ervan is a Rural Parish, lying about 
Twelve Miles due West of Bodmin, and contains about 3.000 
Acres and 450 Inhabitants. The Rectory-house is about four- 
miles-and-a-half from Padstow on the North, and St. Columb 
on the South, and ahout eight miles from Wadebridge. Fur 

ther particulars may be obtained of Messrs. C. Suirn, Hunter, 
and Gwarkin, New Square, Lincoln's Inn ; or Me ears. LittLe 
and Wooticomer, Devonport. —August 1848, 


y + , sop -— 

V ALUABLE CHURCH PREFERMENT.— 

To be Sold, by Private Contract, the NEXT PRE- 
SENTATION to the RECTORY of & BREOKE, CORN- 
WALL. The gross Annual Rent-charge in lieu of Tithe 
amounts to '66/. 3s. Lld., subject to variation according to the 
price of corn. The Glebe contains 93 acres 3 roods, 35 perches, 
and the nett annual value, as at present let and occupied, is 
about 150/. clear. After deducting the Rates and Taxes, the 
average nett annual vaiue of the living may be estimated at 
about 1,000/. The present Incumbent was born in Nov. 17 
The Parish of St. Breoke contains about 8,900 acres and 1,73 
inhabitants, and is situate on the navigable river Camel, six 
miles above Padstow, from which port steamers are in direct 
communication with Bristol and the West of Cornwall. The 
Rectory-house is less than a mile from Wadebridge, through 
which town a mail-coach passes daily to and from Falmouth 
to Exeter. Wadebridge is seven miles from Bodmin (the 
county town), and from this place there are numerous public 
conveyances to all parts of the couaty, and in connexion with 
the South Devon Railway at Plymouth. The journey to Lon 
don can now be made in one day; and a railway is now in 
course of construction through Cornwall intending to connect 
Plymouth with Bodmin, Falmouth, and the West of Corn- 
wall, which may be extended under existing powers through 
Wadebridge to Padstow. Further particulars may be obtain- 
ed of Messrs. Cottey Smira, Hunter, and Gwarkin, New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn ; or of Messrs. Lirrie and Woo.Lcomue, 
Devonport.—August 184s. 


ONTRACT FOR IRON TANKS. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Services, Somerset Place, 25th August 648. 
The COMMISSION RS for executing the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of th Tnited Kingdom of Great Britain d 
Ireland do hereby give NOTICE, that on Tuurspay the 5th 
Ocrosea next, at One o'CLock, they will be ready to treat with 
such Persons as may be willing to Cont t for supplying and 
delivering into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford 
all such 






































TRON TANKS 
for the Royal Navy, and Spare Articles and Articles for re- 
pairs, as shall from time to time be required, under a Contract 
for 3 years certain, and afterwards until the expiration of 3 
months’ warning. 

Patterns of the Tanks and Articles may be seen at the said 
Yard, and a Form of the Tender may be obtained at the said 
Office, 

No Tender will be received after One o'Clock on the day 
of treaty, nor any noticed unless the Party attends, or an 
Agent for him, duly authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
der for Iron Tanks,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 
Place, accompanied by a Letter signed by two responsible 
Persons, ev z to become bound with the Person tendering, 
in the Sum of 2,000/. for the due performance ef the Contract. 


PARRAC K ANTEENS 
) Office of Ordnance, London, Lith August 1848. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the Canteens in the under- 
mentioned Barracks are to be Let from the Ist Ocroner next 
to the 30th of Serremper 1851 
No person will be ace »pted for more than one canteen, nor 
any per-on who is not of unexceptionable character, or who 
will not undertake, bond fide, to reside in the canteen and 
conduct the business thereof in his own person ; two sureties 
will be required for the regular payment of the rent, and of 
all sums which may become due in respect of the said can 
teen, and for the due performance of the several condition 
and stipulations annexed to the form of Tender, which will be 
furnished en application at this office (Su 8 excepted) bes 
tween the hours of 10 and 4, and by the I ck masters at 
the several barracks. Persons forwarding proposals will 
clearly understand that the sale of ardent or spirituous liquors, 
hitherto allowed in barrack ¢ anteet ns willin future be strictly 
prohibited 
The names of two respectable persons, with their Christian 
names, professions or occupations, and places of abode, who 
will join the tenant in executing the indenture of lease as his 
sureties, must be inserted in the proposals. The tenant is to 
pay the full value of the stamps on the indenture of lease 
upon executing the same. The revenue and other licences to 
be also paid by the tenant, and which it is to be understood 
that the Master-General and Board of Ordnance will not 
ake to procur 
dl proposils will be received at this Office on or before 
Thursday the 7th of September next, after which day no Ten- 
der will be noticed. 











































ENGLAND 
, Portman Street. 
nt's Park 


Ashton-under- Lyne 








Berwick. se | St. John's Wood. 

Brecon. St. George’s, Trafalgar 
Brighton. Square. 

Bristol. | 4 | Wellington, St. James's 
Birmingham Park 

Burnley. Tower.* 

Bury. | Maidstone. 


Maccchester. 
Canterbury. 
Chatham. 
Carlisle 


, Monmouth 





Christchurch. | Northampton. 
Chichester. | Pendennis 
Coventry. | Portsmouth. 


Plymouth 
Parkhurst, 1. W 
Preston, Lancashire 
Sunderland 
Stockport 


Croydon. 


Devonport 
Dorchester. 
Dow lais, Glamorgan 


! 

. - 
Dover. Tilbury Fort. 

| 4 ipner 
Exeter. | Trowbridge 

} Tynemouth 
Gosport | Winchester 
Hull. Weedon 
Hampton Court Windsor 
Houns!ow. Woolwich. 
Ipswich Walmer 
Leeds. York. 

SCOTLAND. 


Hamilton 
Leith Fort 
Piershill. 


Aberdeen. 
Dundee. 
Edinburgh 


Port George Perth 
Glasgow Paisley 
Greenlaw." { Stirling 


ISLANDS 

Guernsey. | Jersey 

* The conditions of letting in the cases of the 
Greenlaw Canteens are of a peculiar nature 
By Order of the Board of Ordnance, 

RK. Byuam, Secretary. 


Tower and 


statue of the Duke ot Wellington. 


C ARPETS 


plsnor ORTES, the best of every description, 
New and Secondhand, English and Foreign, for SALB 
or sadeereaeatmachats Cramer, Beate, and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 


“A MERIC AN ; PIANOFORTE. —A very supe. 

rior instrument, manufactured by Chickering, of Boston, 
possessing many qualities rarely found combined in the 
productions of other makers, which render it worthy of the 
attention of the musician. Just imported and for sale, a 
M42 2, Strand. 


TE AM | TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
LK vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOOoDs, 
to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong kong.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company book passengers and receive goods and par- 
cels for the above ports by their steamers, starting from 
Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or about the 10th 
of every month.—For rates of passage-money, plans of the 
steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Les eadenhall Street, London. 


] 0 YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? IF IF 


so, use BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling the decaying 
spots, and rendering defective teeth sound and painless. Price 
Is. Twenty testimonials accompany each box. Sold by all 
Chemists, or free by return of post, by sending Is. and a Stamp 
to J. Wixits, 4, Be II's Buildings, * Salisbury Square, London, 


li RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. —Recently ree 


ceived from Paris, an unusual large variety of Fourteen- 

day CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half hours, in ormolu, 
marble, and china. The desizns are pastoral and historical, 
and include a few of great merit fn the style of Louis XIV, 
The price is four, five, and seven Guineas each, and upwards. 
Bi. Savory and Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 



































Splendid Designs in - Tapestry, 
Best Brussels, 3s ‘éd. poten and well- 
s. 6d. per square yard. LUCK, KENT, 

and CUMMING, HAVE REMOVED their Establishments 
from Carpenter's Hall and Hatton Garden, to 4, Regent 
Street, oppesite Howell and James’s ; where they trust the 





4s. and 4s. 3d 
seasoned Floor Cloth, 





| patronage they have so long enjoyed will be continued. They 





p- 


are disposing of several thousand yards at the above low 
price-, and every other description of Carpeting equally 
reasonable. Turkey Carpets, Damasks, Chintzes, &c. 


TUMBER ONE SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH- 
4 YARD.—DAKIN and Co. have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the machinery, &c. being now nearly completed, 
they will be enabled on Saturday 9th September to SUPPLY 
the ROYAL PATENT COFF on which day the prospectus 
explaining the great superiority and important sanatory ad- 
eed the Coffee roasted by their Royal Patent process 
ar in the Newspapers.—Number One, St. Paul’s 
Cc pane nerd, August 29 

ECHUIL’'S : DRESSING-CASES, in 
4 Russia Leather, invented by himself, are now fully 
established as the cheapest, most portable, and at the same 
time most complete ever introduced; the same with hair- 
brush and soap-dish ; ditto, with a great variety of in- 
struments, 55s. ; the ench pouch dressing. case, 41. 6s.; the 
Blucher ditto, 3/. 1s. and 31. 15s. ; ladies’ silver dressing-cases, 
5l. 15s. and upwards. Desks, work-boxes, leather writing- 
cases, and despatch-boxes, pocket- books, card-cases, and enve- 
lope-books Manufactured on the premises, 4, Leadenhall 
Street, London. A show-room up stairs for Mechi's splendid 
stoc k of papier maché tables, tea-trays,and other manufactures. 



























ELCROIX’S KALYDOR, the only safe and 
efficacious preparation for dissipating Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Blotches, Spots, and other Disfigurements of the 
Skin. The radiant blo m it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softness and delicacy it induces on the hands, arms, and neck, 
render it indispensable to every toilet. Unprincipled indivi 
dual. give the title of “ Genuine alydor” to compounds 
of the most deleterious character, containing mineral astrin- 
gents utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their re- 
pellent action endangering health. It is. therefore, impera- 
tive on purchasers to ask for “ Deleroix’s Kalydor,” 153, New 
Bond Street. Price 4s.6d. Allothers are counterfeits. 


rE > Y @ > + 

| AIR-DYE OF ANY SHADE.—A French 

Lady of Distinction, who has fled her country and 
in face age offers to forward, on receipt ofa 
s., & RECIPE for an admirable and in- 
fallible HAIR DY tr, which has been for many years success- 
fully used in the Royal Court of France. The Hair-Dye is 
simple in its application, perfectly harmless, and does not 
stain the skin, and can be made at home, at scarcely any cost. 
No letters without an enclosure will be attended to. Address 
tree) to Modame Emilie Labelle, 21, Catherine Street, 


Strand, London. 
| | ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
» genuine article bears the name of “ WritiasM Lazensr” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
E.L zexey and Sox's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square. 


ISIt SAMUEL, BROTHERS, for superior 
CLOTHING, combining elegance, excellence, and eco- 
nomy.— [he system of charges pursued in the bespoke depart- 
ment of our Establishment must insure the entire appro- 
bation of our patrons ; the only house in London where it is 
adopted. The ready-made department contains every de- 
scription of ¢ lothing, which, ~~ superior style, we defy com- 
































petition Ss. | SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Superfine cloth dress coats .. is 6 to 30} Cashmere 8. 8. 
Saxony, do. do 33 0 to 42 Paletot 10 to 16 
Frock coats, 3s. extra. Alpaca . 9to lt 
Black, Fancy Doe, or Tweed Liama ..... 24 to 30 
TVORSCTS ... 02. cccsccccccee 8 6 to 18} Summer cloth 30—33 
French style, fanc y or black. 15 0 to22] Trousers ... 6 to 1 
joys’ and youths’ suits 17 Oto 24] Fancy ditto. 3to 8 


Patterns and guide to sclf-measurement sent to any part of 
the ki géom. Observe Samvet, Baoruers, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
twe doors from the Old Bailey 

. rE rh 
r OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 6¢.—atronized by her Majesty, his Koyal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and H. R. H. the Dutchess of Kent.— 
Mr. THOMAS HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM, for stopping 
decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. Itis placed in the 
tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and soon 
becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full di- 
rections are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Thomas 
Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17 ge Street, Hanover Square, 
who will send it into the antry free by post. Sold by Savory, 
220, Regent Street, Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Starkie, 4, 
Strand; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; and all 
Medicine Vendors. Price 2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to 
supply the loss of teeth on his new system of self adhesion, 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the 
extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation 
whatever —I7, George Street, Hanover Square. At home 
from 11 till 4 
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September 2, 1848. ] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—The Rev. J. A. Exenrox, D.D. Twelve Years 
Curate of Hanweli 

“ JT shall be ready to license you to that Chapel (Southall), 
Deing assured that you will discharge your duty as z« alously 
and faithfully as you have done in the curacy of Hanwell.’ 
Bishop vf London's Letter. 

“J hope that this preferment (New Brentford) may fulfil all 
your wishes as to it I am sure it will be the cause of good te 
others.” — Letter from the Rev. Edward Murray, (Rural Dean, 
Brother of the Bishop of Rochester. 

“ With this knowledge of what you have done in and for 
the Parish, we cannot express the pain we feel that conduct 


go exemplary has not met with that reward which you _~ } 


and we to expect.”—Address of 





Porihione rsof Hanwell 

“ We need hardly assure you as long as a worthy sentiment 
finds a place in our breast, we shall reflect with the warmest 
gratitude upon the s're nuous and unremitting exertions you 
have made in our behalf." —Address of former Pupals 

“ The School offers a thousand advantages, independently of 
Dr. Emerton himself.”"—English Mail, 7th July 1515. 

“ In such a place, under such management, with such a di 
rector, the parents of children born abroad may confidently 
trust them for education at home. We theref re very cor 
dially recommend the School at Hanwell, and the system of 
the Rev. Dr. Emerton.""— Home News, 24th Juty 1518 

The Terms divide August 30th, October 4th, November Sth 


FINE ART IN UsEPUL ARTICLES 


UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES 

Designed by John Kell, Sculptor; T. Creswick, A-R.A. ; 
W. Dyce, A.R.A.; J. R. Herbert, R.A.; J. C. Horsley; D 
Mavclise, R.A.; W. Mulready, R.A. ; R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; H 
J. Townsend ; Sir R. Westmacott, KR A., &e. &e 





FOR THE DINNER-TABLE, Se 
“Salt and Fresh-water Fishes.” A FISH KNIFE AND 
FORK, 34 Guineas Plated, in Silver 10 Guineas. By John 
Bell. 
Vintagers. A Series of DECANTER-STOPPERS. De 
signed by J. C. Horsley, in Silver, 11/.; and Electro plated, 


Ti. each. 
THE INFANT NEPTUNE SALT-CELLAR Modeled 
by H. “ Townsend, :7s.in Parian. ‘The same in silver, 25 
uines 


DOL ° ‘HIN SALT In Earthenware, 
3s. 9d. and upwards 
BREAD-KNIPFE, 1?s. and upwards; and BREAD PLAT 


TER, wa Wood, 7s. 6¢. 
and 


CELLAR. By J. Bell 










A} Ww WINE-TRAY in Papier Maché, ey a de 
canters and glasses; designed by R. Redgrave, A.R 5; ex 


ecute . —_ Jennens and Bettridge Price of the Tray, A and 
upwa 


CILT ENAMELLED DECANTERS, WINE and FINGER 


Made by Richardsons. Various prices 





GLASSES to match 

A BEER-JUG in Parian : emblematical of the Gathering, 
Storing, and Employment of the Hop. Designed by H. J 
Townsend, price I*s. ; or with extra Pigures, 36s 

*,* The Gold Medal of the Socie 
Messrs. Minton and Co. the Manufacturers, for the Union of 
Superior Art and Manufacture which this Jug displays. 

WATER-JUGS, in Glass. Designed by R. Redgrave, 
price 1/. 5s. and upwards; ome = ts to match, price 10s, 
each. The Vase on a small ecuted in Porcelain 

he “ Bitten Tongue weal mt IST ARD-POT, in Parian. 

Modelled by John Bell, price 9s 

“ Bubbl: s bursting.” Ornamenting A CHAMPAGNE and 
SODA-WATERK GLASS. By H. J. Townsend. At various 
prices. 

















THE OTHER WORKS READY ARE— 
THE CAMELLIA TEAPOT, executed by Dixon and Sons, 


after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. in Britannia Metal, | 


price lés.; Plated, 4(s.; Silver, 20 Guineas 

THE MILK-JUG which received the Prize awarded by the 
Society of Arts in Is46, designed by Felix Summerly; exe 
cuted in Porcelain . 6d.; and Glass, Ss. and upwards 

“Heroes bearded and beardless A SHAVING-MUG 
Designed by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. price 4s. and upwards 

A NEW CHAIR. Made by Holland and Sons, 19, Maryle 
bone Street 

A PAPER to Hang Pictures on, made by W. 
345, Strand 

DORUTHEA and CLORINDA, Companion Statuettes, in 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell, 2/. 2s. cach ; also in Bronze 

PURITY; or UNA AND THE LION, a Statuette, Mo 
delied by J. Bell ; a companion to Danecker's Ariadne, 3/. 3s 

WATERLOO BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1. 10s 

“Prayer and Belief.’ TWO STATUERTTES OF CHIL 
OREN, in Parian. Modelied by J. Bell. Price 21s. each 

TERRA COTTA BRACKETS OR TRUSSES, 3 feet high 

ice M1. each. 

STATUETTE OF SHAKSPERE, in Parian, after the 
Stratford Bust, by J. Bell, 3/.; also in Bronze 

A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, in Parian, with Tazza; Mo 
delied by John Bell, WV. 13s. and upwards. The l).kstand is 
also published separately in Bronze, 5/. 4s. and in Silver. 

KISSING CHILDREN, surmounting a Paper-weight, %s 
and a Loving Cup, 

BOY AND DOLPHIN as a Seal or Paper-knife Handle, 
with a Gilt Blade ornamented with the flax, in a case, 30s 

A Pair of carved WOOD BRACKETS, price 5/. 5s. and up 
wards 

The above are suitable for Presents for Weddings, Birth 
days, and all festivals 

Various Noveities are in preparation. 

The articles are sold at Convat’s, 12, Old Bond Street ; and 
y al respectable dealers in town and country The Art 
Manufactures Circular, with Twenty-four Designs, sent on 
receipts of three postage-stamps 


ype POCKET PROTECTOR.—Though this 
invention cannot prevent the tax gatherer calling at 
the dwelling of its possessor, as its title might imply, yet it 
will do him good service by preventing the possibility of his 
coin, purse, or other property from falling out, whilst he can 
Place the ne in or withdraw it from his pocket with all 
customary convenience. The Pocket Protector is itself pro 
tected by a patent, Messrs. Nicoll, P: ot Makers to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, &c. being the patentees ; an 
y y whom it is applied to that most elegant and fashior 
garment, the New Registered Paletot, and that, too, without 
additional cost; indeed the New Registered Paletot alto 
gether retains its predecessor's moderate price, (that ts to say 
two guineas, or lined with silk two and a half, which, with 
its excellence, both in appearance and durability, has induced 
such general ronage to be accorded.—The above can b 
obtained in eve ry size and quantity, at 114, 116, and 120, 
Regent Street, and : Cornhill, London ; as also of the 
Fecognized agents in the principal provincial cities 


BAD LEG CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S 

OINTMENT and PILLS after TWENTY YEARS 
SUPPERING.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Andrew Brack, 
blacksmith, Eyemouth, dated August 10, ISis—‘* To Professor 
Holloway—sir, I have the pleasure to inform you that I 
have obtained a mo Sst extraordinary cure by the use of your 
celebrated Ointment and Pills. For upwards of 20 years I 
uffered with a dreadful bad leg: and during that ti se Leon 
tulted several eminent surgeons, but their efforts failed to 
any good ; I then had recourse to your Ointment and Pi 
which, with the blessing of Providence, has c« mpletely hea ed 
my leg, and made it as sound and pe rfect as ever Sold by all 
Druggists; and at Professor Ho /LLoWay's Establishment, wa, 
Strand, London. 





Simpson 























upwards. Made by Joseph Rodgers | 


y of Arts was awarded to | 






BEAUCHAMP; 








Br. Fames's New Nobel. 


Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OR THE ERROR. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “ Sir Theodore Broughton,” “ The Convict,” “ Russell,” &c. 
London: Smrru, Evprr, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, BY 
THE REV. G. N. WRIGHT. 
New Edition, bound in roan, price 4s. 6d. Mlustrated 
with Forty Engravings, corrected, and adapted for the 
| use of Schools. 

ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, FOR THE USE OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE. With a Selection of British and General 

Biography, &e. By KicuMaL MANGNALL, 

In this edition are embodied the latest geographical 
discoveries and scientific inventions, and the most recent 
fac’s in the departments of biography and history ; a new 
Chapter on the Middle Ages, and an Epitome of Scripture 
History, are added ; many maccuracies respecting dates 
have been rectified ; and, as the Pupil's guide to a correct 
pronunciation, all classical words and proper names are 
accentuated, and, when consisting of three or more sylla- 
bles, the penultimate, if long, is uniformly marked, 

London: WiLtt1amM Tees and Co. Cheapside. 
| *.* A Catalogue of School-ooks sent on application 
enclosing a postage-ste mp. 
| MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JOLUME THREE OF PEPYS’ DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
| New Edition, with the Omitted Passages restored. 
Edited by ~ BKAYBROOKE. 
FUE DIS CIPLINE OF LIFE. 
A NoveEL. 3 volumes, 

| ** Since Miss Austen ceased to write, and Mrs. Marsh 
began, we have had no other story-telling of its class 
that we would place upon a level with this, for freshn 
| straightforwardness, and truth of tone and feeling.”— 
Examiner. 


1. 
YACHT VOYAGE TO NORWAY, 
f DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 
Ry W. A. Ross, Esq. 
} 2 volumes, 21s. bound. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 









&, New Burlington Street, September 2, 1848, 
R. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 

MONTH 
FOLLOWING NEW 





THE WORKS. 
1. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo. with numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 
EMOIRS of the REIGN OF CHARLES 
i THE FIRST. 
Edited by Grokce W. Jounson, Esq. 
To which is prefixed, 
APHICAL AND HISTORICAL ANECDOTES 
OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY 
From Original MSS. Letters and Papers in the possession 
of the Family. 
(On the 15th inst.) 


sarrister-at- law. 


BIOGR 


il. 
NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
| In 2 vols. post Svo. 
/PYue 


TWO BARONESSE 
Author of the “ Improvisatere, 
&c. Ke. 





By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
“ “The Poet’s Bazaar,” 


New Edition, revised, with additions, in post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, price 6s. bound, 
IFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
4 By Henry H, Meruven. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with upwards of 300 Caricatures, 
by F. W. Farkuort, F.S.A. 
MK WRIGHT'S 
NENTURY OF CARICATURES; 
J or England under the House of Hanover. 
Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques 
or Piquillo Alliaga. 


of the Day. (New ready.) 
v. 
T HE 
From the French of EUGENE SCRIBE. 
By C, Cocks, Translator of Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, 
and Families.” 


vols. post 8 


In3 vo. 
VICTIM OF THE JESUITS; 


n 2 vols. post Svo. 
MELD SPOR TS of the UNITED STATES 
AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF AMERICA 
ity Frank Foxester (HeNRyY WILLIAM Hexkpert, Esq.) 
Author of “The Roman Traitor,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” 
“* Marmaduke Wyvil.” 


vil. 
FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW ROMANCE OF THE 
ant AC agen 
vols. post §vo. 
TMUE BEE “HU X TE ts or Oak Openings. 
A Romance of the Red Indians. 
by J. Fenimore Coorer, Author of “ The Last of the 
Mohicans,” “ The Prairie,” “ The lathtinder,” &c. 
vill. 

In 12mo. neatly bound, and embellished with a Portrait 
from an original drawing, by Behnes, of Captain Mar 
ryat, K.N., price 6s. bound, y 
PERCIVAL KEEN E. 

hy CarTain Makkyat, R.N. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” * Midshipman Easy,” &c. 
Forming the New Volume of the 
STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


A. G. FINDLAY’S (Esq. F.R.G.S.) SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Price 5s. royal 4to, engraved on Steel, and finely 


cvloure< 
ro AY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Maps for the use of Junior Classes 
in Ladies Seminaries and Gentlemen's Schools. 
A Specimen Map sent free to all parts. 
Also now to be had, 

FINDLAY’S MODERN GENERAL ATLAS. Thirty 
Maps, imperial 8vo. 12s. ; 4to. I6s. 

FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, Twenty-six Maps, 
imperial 8vo. 12s.; 4to. 16s. 

“ It is the best Classical Atlas that has yet appeared.” 
Patriot, 

“ The index is a new and useful feature in a set of 
Maps.”— Daily News. 

“ The artistical portion of this Atlas cannot be sur- 
passed. It is beautifully engraved.”—Church and State 
Gazette. 

London: W1Lt1aM Treo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


SEFUL SCHOOL ATLASES. 
The attention of Teachers is especially called to 
the following ATLASES, which will be found, in fulness 
of detail, correctness, and neatness of execution, to sur- 
pass, while in prices they are much below any similar 
publications. 
Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 

DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY ; containing 36 Maps, and a copious Consult- 
ing Index. 

Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 

DOWER'’S MINOR ATLAS; containing 21 Maps. 
Selected as giving the best general View of the Universe. 
With an extensive Index. 

Price 5s, coloured, and half-bound roan, and 4s. plain 

and half-bound, 

DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS; containing a Series of 
Maps calculated for the use of Younger Pupils, witha 
Consulting Index. 

London: Ws. S. Onn & Co. Amen Corner, & 147, Strand. 


WM. 8S. ORR AND CO PU _ ICATIONS FOR _ 
SEP 


T EMBE 
YRON’S r At BS AND POEMS. 
"a . 
CARPENTER'’S POPULAR CYCLOP_EDIA, 
Price Is. 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. Part 56. Td, 
CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the PEOPLE. 
Part 10. 7d. 
CHAMBE — HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONS. rt 2. ls. 
— "Seaees I. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. Part 6. 2s. plain, 
3s. coloured, 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. 189. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY of FRANCE and of the FRENC H PEOPLE, 
Part 6. Is. 
MILN S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY 
and GEOGRAPHY, Part 5. Is. 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY. 
SHAKSPERE,. Kenny MEApows's 
tion. Part 5. Is. 
2, Amen Corner, August 29th 1848, 


WORKS BY DR. CARPENTER. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a com- 
JA prehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal 
Structure. With several Hundred Engravings on Copper 
and Wood 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT IN ANIMALS; a Sys- 
tematic View of the Stracture, Habits, and Instincts, and 
Uses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom. 
In post Svo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY; in- 
cluding the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Cha- 
racters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classifica- 
tion, according to the Natural System of Botany. 
In post Svo. price cloth lettered, 
MECHANICAL PHIL OsOP HY, ASTRONOMY, and 
HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of Mat- 
ter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies; and the con- 
struction of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. 
London: Wa. 8. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Stra: d. 
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> — ‘ME NT ON THE SUBJECT OF. THE 
‘URRENCY, FOR THE SUM OF ONE HUNDRED 








au INE AS 
This day is publisbed, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ECTURES ON THE NATURE AND 

4 USE of MONEY. By Joun Gray, Author of “ The 
Sucial System ; a Treatise on the Principle of Exe hange.” 
With the view of endeavouring to stimulate, in how- 
ever slight adegree, the existing spirit of inquiry into the 
validity of the Monetary System of this Country, the Au- 
thor of these Lectures will give a Premium of One Hun- 
dred Guineas to whomsoever shall be able to produce the 
best Reply to, and, before a Competent and Impartial 
Tribunal, to Refute, his Arguments. For the Terms and 
Conditions of the Competition see the Book itself. 
The sum and substance of the Author's Doctrine may 
be given in these few words: Without the slightest 
shadow or semblance of Association or Combination of 
any kind—or, in other words, consistently with the most 
unbounded freedom of Individual Competition between 
man and man—Production may be rendered the uniform 
and never-failing Cause of Demand ad infinitum ; and 
that merely by the establishment of a properly consti- 
tuted National or Standard Bank. 












| Ricuagp BENTLEY, New Lurlington[Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


Edinburgh : Apam and Cuagtes Brack. London: 
LonoMaAN and Co. 
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ONOPOLY: the CAUSE of all EVIL. 


By Arrnur ConporceT O'Connor, General of 


Division. 3 vols. 8vo. 
F. Divot and Co. 21, King William Street, West Strand. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 

N ESSAY, CRITICAL AND HISTORI- 

CAL, on the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
OTLAND, SINCE the REFORMATION. By the 

Duke of ARGYLL. 
Epwaxkp Moxon, Dover Street, London; A. and C. 
Brack, Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY MR. ALBERT SMITH. 
Now ready, Part I. price 1s. (to be completed in ten 
Monthly Parts) of 

HE POTTLETON LEGACY: a Romance 

of Town and Country History. By ALBERT SMITH. 

With Two Lilustrations on Steel, by Hastot K. Baowne 

t Phiz. ”) 

D. Bocur, Fleet Street ; and 3old Everywhere. 


HARDING'S U NIV ERSAL HISTORY. 
Just published, fcap, 8vo. with 3 coloured Charts, 5s. 


bound, 
N EPITOME of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
from the Earliest Period to the Revolutions of 1848. 
Together with Historical Charts, and an extensive Chro- 
nological Table, on the System of Gray's Memoria Tech- 
nica. By A. Harpina. 
London : LONGMAN, | Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Now 1 ready, a NEW ‘EDITION, thoroughly. revised and 
reprinted from the first article to the last 

HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 

KNIGHTAGE, of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 

LAND. For 1848 eS Year. ) yA CHARLES R. Dop, 
Eeq. Author of * The F p ” &e. 

The new Edition includ i 
and has been printed in a perfectly new type cast ex- 
pressly for this work. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Tl nis day is publis! 
PITOME OF ALISON'S “HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, strongly 
bound in cloth. 
WILLIaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London ; 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

The Trade may have Specimens of this Work for distri- 

bation, on application to their London correspondents. 


MR. | ARNOL D’S NEW SELECTIONS FROM ROMAN 
HISTORIANS. In 12mo, price 4s. 
CLOG HISTORIC.E; or Selections from 
Roman Historians, viz.: Livy, Sallust, Curtius 
Rufus, and Tacitus. With Notes. (Being the last Part 
of the “ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” by Jacobs and 
Doering.) 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas KerncnEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 

















College, Cambridge. 
Rivinetons, § St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. | 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Volume I. of the 
ISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONS. To be comp‘eted in Three Vols. post 8vo. 
This work will comprehend a History of the First Re- 
volution in France in 1789, the Consulate, the Empire, 
the Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, the Reign of 
Lonis Philippe, and the Revolutionary Movements in 
1848 : the whole drawn from original sources, and adapted 

for popular reading. 
W. and KR, Cuampens, Edinburgh ; and Wa. S. Orr 
and Co. London. 


Tits day is published, price One Shilling, 
ATIONAL EDUCATION.— An ADDRESS 
to the NATION on the EDUCATION of the 
CHILDREN of the POOR, as fllustrative of the System 
of Instruction pursued in the Christian-Union School, 
Lower Toyn‘on, Lincolnshire. By the Vicar of Har- 
WELL, Berks. 

“My — are destroyed for lack of knowledge.”— 
Hossa, iv. 6. 

Ozford: Printed and published by J. Vincent; and 
G. BEtx, Fleet Street, London. Of whom may be had, 
THE CHRISTIAN-UNION SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

BOOKS. 
HE POST CATALOGUE OF NEW AND 
POPULAR BOOKS recently added to this exten- 
and valuable Library, from which the Nobility and 
‘Gentry in Town and Country are supplied, is now ready, 
with the terms on which Books are forwarced for peru- 
sal to all parte of the Kingdom. Sent gratis and post- 
free to orders enclosing two Stamps, addressed to Messrs. 
Saunvers and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street ; of 
whom may be had a List of the Redundant Copies of 
Modern Books at half-price, sent to orders enclosing two 
stamps. 
HE SALE AT STOWE.—Immediately 
on the conclusion of the Sale will be published, a 
Priced and Annotated Edition of the STOWE CATA- 
LOGUE ; with Descriptive Notes of the Principal Sub- 
jects, the name of the purchaser of every lot, and the 
price at which each was sold, interspersed with Anecdo- 
tal Reminiscences of the Sale. By Hengy R. Foster, 
of “The Moraing Post” newspaper. Price to Sub- 
scribers, 10s. 

Gentlemen desirous of purcha-ing this interesting 

record will please to address their names to Mr. Bouts 
Publisher, Fleet Street. 


HARLES GLOVER’'S NEW SONG, 
“ My Sea-girt Home,” with a beautiful Portrait of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as an English 
Ballor. By Branparp. Price 2s. 6d. This is another 
of Mr. Charles Glover's successful Songs, and as a Na- 
tional Ballad has already become popular. There isa 
grace and elegance in the words and music that will at 
once place it on the pianofortes of all lovers of English 
melody. Les and Coxueap, 48, Albemarle Street ; where 
may be had Charles Glover's Life of a Sailor, price 3s. ; 
Life of a Soldier, price 3s. ; Cinderella, price 4s. Venice, 
price 4¢.;, Blue Beard, price 4s.; A Night Storm at Sea, 
Fear not but Trust in Providence —the Pilot, price 2s. 6d. ; 
—— and Characteristic Divertisement, for the 
Pianoforte. Beautifully Mlustrated in colours, by BRan- 
DARD. 

















PRACTICAL WORKS FOR 
EMIGRANTS. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA ; 


Its Resources and its Advantages to Emi- 
grants. By G. B. Witkinson. Post 8yvo. 
10s. 6d. 


BUSH LIFE. 


Recollections of Eight Years in the Inte- | 
rior of Australia. By H. W. Haycanrn. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sketches of Society during Six Years’ 
Residence in the Colony. By Mrs. Merepiru. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Journal of a Residence; with Notes on the 





Natural History and Native Tribes. By C. J. 
F. Bunsury. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Vv. 
WEST INDIES. 
Journal of a Residence among the Negroes. 


By M. G. Lewis. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





UPPER CANADA. 


Statistical Sketches for the use of Emi- 
grants. By a Backwoopsman. 12mo. Is, 6d. 





vil. 


CANADA. 


Memoirs of a Missionary’s Life in the | 
North American Colonies. By the Rev. J. 
Apnorr. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Vill. 


AMERICA. 


Letters from Canada and the United States. 


By J. BR. Gopiey. Post 8yo. 


1x. 





NEW ZEALAND 


During Six Years’ Adventure; with an | 
Account of the British Colonization of the 
Island. By E.J. Wakerie_p. 8vo. 





COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


A Series of popular and interesting Works, 
forming a COMPLETE LIBRARY FOR EMI 
GRANTS. 30 vols. Post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





YLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCNXCY. for Serremper. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: 1. A Review of the Last Session—2. To g 
Caged Skylark. By b. Simmons—3. Sonnet: To Den. 
mark—4. Lifein the “Far West.” Part 4.—5. The Cax. 
tons. Part 6.—6. Life and Times of George II.—7. The 
Great Tragedian—s8. The Moscow Retreat —9. What 
would Revolutionizing Germany be at? 
WitiutaM BLackwoop and Sons, —- & London. 


This day is publishe¢ 

. te EDINBURGH M AG AZINE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. Price ls. CONTENTS: Seditiong 
of August—The Councellor ; a Tale of Communism, By 
John JWilmer—C ontinued— Poli: ical Fly Leaves from 
Germany— Miranda; a Tale of the French Revolution, 
By Percy B. St. John—Continued—Eastern Life, Pre. 
sent and Past—Religious Tracts— Nautical Blunders and 
Manlaughters —Poetry :—Vlaint—A Dream of Rocks— 
The Memoiry of the Past—Sonnet, written on reading 
Tennyson’s “ Princess.”—Literary Register—Political 
Register— Railway and Joint-Stock Business of the 

Month —Obituary Notices for August. 
SUTHERLAND and Kwyox, Edinburgh. 
SHALL, and Co. London, 


SIMPEIN, Mar- 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 

UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER 1818, CoNTENTS— 

. Lights and Shadows of German Student Life. 

. ythonic and Demoniac Possession in India and 

Judea. 

. Bulwer’s Ilarold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 

To the Memory of W. A. Butler.—The Stranger’s 
Parting. 

. China aud the Chinese. 

. Goldsmith and his Biographers. 

. The Lite and Times of O'Connell. 

« The Picture. 

. Irish Proprietorship. 

Dublin: James M‘GuiasHan, 21, D'Olier Street; W. 38. 
Oxrk and Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Book. 
sellers at Home and Abroad. 

U ITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
and Naval and Military Journal, for SEPTEMBER 
1848. 

Contains : On Presence of Mind. By Dioclides—A 
Chapter upon Anchors—On Regimental Schools. By 
Major Sir James Alexander—A Summer Ramble in 
Kent. By Captain Curling—Shots from an Old Six- 
Pounder. By Porttire. No. X.—The Smuggler’s League. 
From Authentic Coast Records—Leaves from the Tro- 
pics. By Major O'Connor, First West India Regiment— 
Lamarche’s Algeria. Ky Tristram—Story of a Spanish 
Nun— Southern Peru ; its Deserts; the Desert of Ata- 
cama— Narratives of Early Voyages to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence— Reminiscences of a Subaltern— Military Es- 
tablishments—The European Troops of the Honourable 
East India Company. By Major-General Sir Charles 
Pasley, K.C.B.—Military Education. By Major Ben- 
nett—Pensions of East India Company's Ofticers—The 
Law of Storins—lromotions and Appointments—Sta- 
tions of the Army and Navy—With all the Professional 
News of the Month. 

HL. Henrst, ’ublisher, King William Street, Strand. 


\ ECHANIC’S MAGAZINE, 
J Part CCCVITL. ist Serremper. Price ls. 

Paincipat Conrents : The Gresham Professorships— 
The New Houses of Parliament—The Sea-Wall Question 
—The New French Barometer—Baggs’s Discoveries in 
Electricity —Sir Samuel Bentham on Naval Construction 
—Hunt'’s Governable Balloon—Great Explosion at New 
York trom the action of Water on Incandescent Nitre— 
The Earl of Dundonald’s Marine Steam-boiler—Baron 
Von Rathen’s Common Road Locomotive— Blackwell's 
Evaporating Furnace —lodgson's Parabolic Propeller— 
Walker's Hydraulic Engine—lird’s Liquid Measures— 
Tottie’s Improvements in Distitlaion—Black’s Improve- 
ments in Evaporation —Ch :nce's Patent Glass Furnace— 
The Fast American Priuting press—Monthly Lists of 
New English Patents and New Articles of Utility Re- 
gistered, &c. Ke. 

Just published, Vol. XLVIIL. complete, price, 
cloth and lettered, 7s. 

“*The Mechanic's Magazine’ has conferred lasting 
advantages on the manufactures of the country.”-—Re- 
port of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Arts of Design. 

Mechanic's Magazine, Patent and Designs’ Registration 
Office, 166, Fleet Street. 


rhy O MAGISTRATE S— 
SAUNDERsS’S EDITION of the ADMINISTRA- 
TION of JUSTICE ACTS; with Introduction, Ilus- 
trative Notes, and Copious Index. By Tuomas W. 
Saunpers, Esq. Buarrister-at-law, Author of “ The New 
Magistrates and Parish Officers Law,” ** The Practice of 
Sunumary Convictions,” &c. These statates, which come 
into operation on the vd of October, are the code which 
will hencefort: regulate the entire proceedings before 
Magistrates, and therefore will be in hourly requisition 
by all Attornies and Magistrates. Copies will be sent 
post-paid to any Magistrate or Attorney transmitting an 
order to the pulMisher. Price 5s. 6d. boards; 7s. half- 
bound ; 8s. bound in law-calf or circuit binding; and 9s. 
interleaved. Orders should siate which of them is 
desired. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


BOLLN'’S STANDABD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Volame XXXYVIII. 
\ ENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
! from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Transiaed by Mrs. Geonce Hoxrecks. To be completed 
in Three Volumes, 

The recent volumes are—Milton’s Prose Works, Vol- 
1—Lamartine’s History of the Girondists—Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes—Wheatley on the Common Prayer— 
Coxe’s Lite of the Duke of Marlvorough—Goethe’s Au- 
tobiography—sheridan’s Dramatic Works and Life— 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of Lite and Language—Machia- 
veili's Florence—Lanzi’s History of Vainting—Coxe’s 
House of Austria—Ockiey’s History of the Saracens. 

Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had of 
every Bookseller. 
sNkY G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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London: : Printed by Josern Ciarron, of 320, “Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, I'rinter, at the office of Rosrat 
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